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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES or JEDEDIAH BUXTON, 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


IOGRAPHY fernifhes us with 
many inftances of perfons re- 
markable for the ftrength of their 
memories, which, when we feflect 
onthe extent of that faculty in the 
enerality of mankind, might be con-* 
dered as fabulous, were not fome of 
them too well attefted to be doubted. 
Mithridates, who ruled over twenty- 
two nations, was acquainted with all 
their languages, and able to exprefs 
himfelf with fluency in each. Hor- 
tenfius, one of the moft celebrated 
orators of ancient Rome, had fo hap- 
py 2 memory, that after ftudying a 
difcourfe, though he had not written 
down a fingle word of it, he could 
repeat it exactly in the fame manner 
in which he had compofed it. His 
powers of mind in’ this refpe& were 
really aftonifhing, and we are told, 
that in confequence of a wager with 
One Sienna, he {pent a whole day at 
an auction, and when it was ended, 
he recapitulated every article that had 
been fold, together with the prices, 
and the names of the porchafers in 
Vou, V1. 


their proper order, without erring in 
one point, as was proved by the clerk 
who followed him with his book, 
Lipfius, fo celebrated for his erudi- 
tion, remembered the whole. hiftory 
of Tacitus, and: pledged himfelf to 
recite, word for Sort, any paflage 
that might be required, confenting, 
at the fame time, to allow a perfon 
to ftand by him with a dagger, and 
to plunge it into his body if he did 
not faithfully repeat the words of the 
author. Muret relates, that he dic- 
tated one day to a young Corfican, 
an innumerable multitude of Greek, 
Latin, and barbarous words, all dif- 
tinét from each other, and that when 
he was tired of diétating, the Cor- 
fican repeated. them without hefi- 
tation, in the fame order, and 
then repeated them in a reverfed 
order, beginning atthe laft. Thefe 
examples are, no doubt, aftonifh- 
ing; but what is related of Je- 
dediah Buxton, a poor, illiterate, 
Englifh peafant, feems to exceed 
them all, 
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John Buxton, the grandfather of 
this fingular charafter, was vicar of 
Elmeton, a {mall village, not far from 
Chefterfield, in Derbythire; and his 
father, William Buxton, was fchool- 
matter of the fame parifh, where Je- 
dediah was born, about the beginning 
of the prefent century, in what year 
we cannot exaélly afcertain; but itis 
probable that it was in 1704 or 1705. 

Notwithitanding the profeffion of 
his father, Jedediah’s education feems 
to have been totally neglected, for 
he was never taught either to read 
or write. How he came firft to 
know the relative proportions of 
numbers, their powers and pro- 
greffive denominations, he never 
could remember; but to thefe ob- 
jects he applied the whole force of 
his mind, and upon thefe his atten- 
tion was fo conttantly rivetted, that 
he frequently took no notice of ex- 
ternal objects, and when he did, it 
was only with refpect to their num- 
bers. This propenfity of his mind 
tocalculation manifefted itfelf upon 
almoft every occafion, and feemed, 
like a kind of inftinét, to turn his 
thoughts continually to this one point. 
If any {pace of time was mentioned 
before him, he would foon after fay, 
that it contained fo many minutes ; 
and if any diltance, he would affign 
the number of hair-breadths in it, 
even when no queflion was afked 
him by the company. 

By this method, he greatly en- 
creafed the powers of his memory 
with refpe to figures, and ftored up 
feveral common produéts in his mind, 
fuch as the number of minutes in a 
year; of hair-breadths in a mile; 
and many others, to which he could 
have immediate recourfe when ne- 
ceflary. When he once compre- 
hended a queftion, which he could 
not do without fome difficulty, and 
after a certain length of time, he be- 
gan to work with amazing facility, 
and would leave a long queftion half 
wrought, and refume it at the end of 
feveral months, beginning where he 
had broke off, and proceeding regu- 
Jarly till it was completed, 
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His memory, it appears, would have 
been equally retentive with ref 
to other objects, had he beftowed the 
fame attention upon them; but hij 
perpetual application to figures, fog 
which the powers of his mind feen 
to have been wonderfully calculated 
prevented him from making the final 
eft acquifition in any other branch of 
knowledge ; and his ideas on that 
account were as confined perhaps a 
thofe of a boy of ten years of age in 
the fame clafs of life. He was fome. 
times afked, on his return ftom 
church, whether he remembered the 
text, or any part of the fermon; but 
he never could repeat a fingle word 
of either, fo abforbed had his thoughts 
been even during divine fervice, ej. 
ther in dividing fome time or {pace 
into the fmalleft known parts, or re. 
aa, fome problem that had been 
— im as atelt of his abilities, 

is power of abftraCtion was fo great, 
that no noife whatever could difturh 
him ; and when afked any queftioa, 
he would immediately reply, and re. 
turn to his calculation, without any 
confufion, or the lofs of more time 
than his anfwer required. His me 
thod of working was peculiar to him 
felf, and by no means the fhorteft ot 
cleareft, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing example: 

Being required to multiply 456 
by 378, he gave the produtt as foon 
as a perfon in company had completed 
it in the common way, and when 
requefted to work it audibly, that 
his method might be known, he mul- 
tiplied 456 firft by 5, which pro. 
duced 2280; this he again multiplied 
by 20, and found the produét 45600; 
which was the multiplicand multi- 
plied by 100; this produét he again 
multiplied by 3, which produced 
136,800, the fum of the multiplicand 
multiplied by 300. It remained, 
therefore, to multiply this by 7% 
which he effeéted by multiplying 2280 
(the produé of the multiplicand mul 
tiplied by 5) by 155 5 times 15 be 
ing 753 this product being 34,20% 
he added to the 136,800, which was 
the multiplicand multiplied by i, 
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and this produced 171,000, which was 
ays times 456. ‘To complete his 
operation, therefore, he multiplied 
456 by 3- which produced 1368, and 
having added this number to 171,000, 
he found the produ& of 456 multi- 
plied by 378, to be 172,368. 

By this it appears that Jedediah’s 
method of arithmetic was entirely his 
own, and that he was fo little ac- 
quainted with the common rules, as 
to multiply 456 firft by 5, and the 
product by 20, to find what {um it 
would produce multiplied by 100 ; 
whereas had he added two cyphers to 
the figures, he would have obtained 
the produét all at once. 

A perfon who had heard of his af- 
tonifhing performances, meeting with 
him accidentally, in order to try his 
calculating powers, propofed to him 
the following queftion: In a body 
whofe three fides are 23,145,789 
yards, 56431732 yards, and 54,965 
yards, how many cubical cighths of 
aninch? After once naming the fe- 
veral figures diftinétly one after the 
other, in order to affure himfelf of 
the feveral dimenfions, and fix them 
in his mind, this felf-taught calcula- 
tor immediately fell to work amidtt 
more than an hundred of his fellow- 
labourers, and the propofer of the 
queftion leaving him for about five 
hours, during which he calculated 
the anfwer with his pen, returned, and 
found Jedediah ready with his an- 
fwer, which was proved to be exaét- 
ly right. 

Another perfon propofed to him 
the following: Admit a field to be 
423 yards long, and 383 wide, what 
isthe area? After the figures were 
read to him diftinély, he gave the 
true produét 162,009 yards, in the 
{pace of two minutes, for the pro- 
pofer obferved by his watch how long 
each operation took him. ‘The fame 
perfon afked him, how many acres the 
faid field meafured ? and in eleven 
minutes he replied, 33 acres, 1 rood, 
35 perches, 20 yards and a quarters 
He was then afked, how many barley 
eorns would reach eight miles. In 
ig a mute and a half he anfwered, 
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1,520,640 barley corns. He was 
likewife afked, fuppofing the diftance 
between York and London to be 204 
miles, how many times will a coach- 
wheel turn round in that {pace, al- 
lowing the circumference of the wheel 
to be fix yards? In thirteen minutes 
he anfwered, 59,840 times. The 
next propofition was, if atub or bin 
be 346 inches long, 256 inches wide, 
and 94 inches deep, how many gal- 
lons liquid meafure will it hold, and 
what quantity of corn? His anfwer 
was, 3,454,464 folid inches, or 
1,768,685,568 half quarters of folid 
inches, making 12,249,872 gallons 
liquid meafure, or 12,249 gallons 
3 quarts and 345 inches; or 161 
quarters 3 bufhels 3 quarterns and a 
half quartern, remainder 344 inches. 
He was then afked, fuppote a canal is 
to be dug 426 feet long, 263 wide, 
and two feet and a half deep, how 
many cubical yards ofvearth muft be 
removed? After paufing a quarter of 
an hour, he anfwered, 10,373 yards 
24 feet. 

He told the perfon who propofed 
thefe queftions to him, that from 
May the 17th, 1725, to June the 
16th following, he was, according to 
his own expreflion, druvk with reck- 
oning by his memory, after which 
he flept foundly for feven houss: but 
he added, that he would never again 
attempt fo much, for fear of falling 
into the fame difagreeable fituation, 
What he meant by being drunk, un- 
doubtedly was, that his fenfes were 
fo much ftupified, as to render him 
incapable of bufinefs ; and that this 
fhould be the cafe, will not appear at 
all wonderful, when we confder the 
quettion that engaged his attention, 
which was in 202,680,000, 360 miles, 
and each mile reckoned to be cubical, 
how many barley corns, vetches, peas, 
wheat, oats, rye, beans, lintels, and 
hairs, each an inch long, would fill that 
fpace, reckoning 48 hairs in breadth 
to an inch on the flat, as he found 
them to be? 

Though thefe inftances, which 
feem to be well authenticated, are 


fufficient proofs of Jedediah’s altu- 
3F2 nifhing 







































































404. 
nifhing ftrength of mind, for the 


further fatisfaction of our curions 
readers, we fhall fubjoin the follow- 
ing. Being afked, how long after 
the firing of one of the cannons at 
Retford, the report might be heard at 
Haughton-Park, the diftance being 
five miles, and -fuppofing found to 
move at the rate of 1142 feet in one 
fecond of time; he replied, after a- 
bout a quarter of an hour, in 23 fe- 
conds 7-thirds, and that 46 remain- 
ed. He was then atked, admit 3584 
brocoli plants are fet in rows, four 
feet afunder, and the plants feven 
feet apart, in a reétangular plot of 
ground, how much land will thefe 
plants occupy ? In near half an hour, 
he faid 2 acres 1 rood 8 perches and 
ahalf. The next queftion, however, 
exercifed all his faculties, and he de- 
clared it was the hardeft he had ever 
met with, which evidently thews that 
he had never applied his thoughts to 
the cube root. This queftion was, 
what dimenfions muft be given toa 
joiner to make a cubical bin that 
thall hold juft a quarter of malt, Win- 
chefter meafure ?—** Notwithftand- 
** ing the difficulty of this queftion,” 
fays the propofer, ‘* Jedediah was 
‘* very defirous to anfwer it before it 
** was too late in the evening, and 
** after fome time, he faid to him- 
«* felf, there were nooks in it, but be 
would fift them about. He never 
regarded our: talking, but fat as 
one heedlefs of every thing about 
him, except his pot of beer, which 
he took notice of. 
** I gave him no hints, help, or 
affiftance, but left it entirely to 
himfelf, as I did the others, nor 
had he any thing in his hand 
to make any marks, (whichI muft re- 
peat, becaufe he makes all his com- 
putations by his memory) and af- 
ter about an hour, he told me it 
would be a little more than 25} 
inches on a fide, and that 26 
inches would be too much, all 
which is very true and exact. 
«* T thall here,” continues the pro- 
pofer of the above queftions, “* fub- 
** join an account he gave me of the 
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quantity of ale, or ftrong 
that he has drank on free coft fines 
he was twelve years of age, and 
the gentlemens names where; ang 
ds the account was a little particy, 
lar, 1 afked him Awe et illuc, after 
I had committed it to paper, and 
he anfwered each demand as fe 
down at the houfes of the follow, 
ing noblemen and gentlemen: 


Pints. 
D. of Kingfton 2130 
D.ofNortolk 266 
Duke of Leeds age 
D. of Devonfhire 10 
Lady Oxford 280 
G.Heathcote, Ef. 160 
Sir G, Savile, Bt. 20 
TThornhangh,Ef.20 
SirL Pilkington, Bt. 2 
J. Briftow, Efq. ga 
W. Villareal, Efq. 8 
Sir H:Hanlock, Bt. ¢ 
Burton, Efq. 4 
—— White, Efq. 1 
Dr. Burne 5 
Mr, Hocks 251 
Mr. Wek g01 
Mr. Vefey 16 
Rv,Mr. Harthhorn 19 
Mr. Flint 317 
——Clarke, Efq .20 
—— Hallows, Ef, 1s 
Sir J. Jenkinfon, 
Bart, 1 
Mr. Hancock 54 
Mr. Hall 63 
Mr. E. Sharpe, of 
Elkefly 5 
Mr. T. Sharpe 16 
Rev. Mr. Boawre 17 
Mr. Willets 17 
Mr. Mayor, of 
Chefte: field 2 








Pints, 
Rev. Mr. Pegge 10 
Mr, Richardfon 
Mr. Raynes 30 
Mr. Stevens 5 
Mr, Far 1 
Mr. Greenwood 47 
Mr. Shaw 
Mr. Barker 
Mr, Siffon 
Mr. Major 
Mr. Briggs 
Mr. Pilkington 
Mr. J. Briggs 
Mr. Beeftings 
Gathering for his 
dead cow 7) 
Rev. Mr. Hewet » 
Col, Chadwick 4 
Mr. Halfhead 15 
Mr. Wright 49 
At Elmeton ma- 
ner 
Mr. Sherwin 
Mr. Carteret 
Mr. Lane 
Mr. Whitehoule 3 
Mr. R: Parkin 48 
Mr. R. Green 
wood 64 
Mr, Th. Clarke 40 
Mr. Bullivant 7 
Mr, Padley 10 
At my own houfe 10 


The whole amounting to 5116 pints, 
or winds, as he termed them, 

he never ufed, according to his ows 
account, above one wind to a pint, 


or two to a quart, 


This extraordinary man would ftride 
over apiece of land or a field, and 
tell the contents of it with as much 
exaGinefs as if he had meafured it by 


the chain. 


In this manner he mea 


fured the whole lordfhip of Elmeton, 
of fome thoufands of acres, belong: 
ing to Sir John Rhodes, and brought 
him the contents, not cnly in actt 
roods and perches, but even in {quate 
inches, After this, he reduced 


for 
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forhisownamufement, into fquare hair- 
breadths, computing about forty-eight 
to each fide of the inch, which produ- 
eed fuch an incomprehenfible number, 
as red altogether aftonifhing. 
The only objets of jedediah’s 
coriofity, next to figures, were the 
king and royal family ; and his deé- 
fie to fee them was fo ftrong, that 
jn the beginning of fpring, 1754, 
he walked up to London for that 
purpofe, but was obliged to rerurn 
difappointed, as his majefty had re- 
moved to Kenfington, juft as he af- 
rivedintown. He was, however, ir- 
troduced to the Royal Society, whom 
he called the Volk of the Siety Court. 
The gentlemen who were then pre¢- 
fent, afked him feveral ‘queftions in 
arithmetic, to prove his abilities, and 
difmifled him with a handfome gra- 


tuity. 

Daring his refidence in London, he 
was carried to fee the tragedy of 
King Richard ITT. performed at Dru- 
sy-Lane play-houfe, and it was ex- 
pected thac the novelty of every 
thing in this place, together with the 
fplendour of the furrounding obje€s, 


would have fixed him in aftonifhment, 
or that his paflions would in fome de- 
gree have been roufed by the aétion of 
the performers, even if he did not 
fully comprehend the dialogue; but 
in the play-houfe Jedediah’s thoughts 
were employed in the fame manner as 
in church, Daring the dances, his 
attention was engaged in reckoning 
the number of fteps. After a fine 
iece of mufic, he declared, that the 
innumerable founds produced by the 
inftruments, perplexed him beyond 
meafure; but he counted the words 
uttered by Mr. Garrick in the whole 
couife of the entertainment ; and af- 
firmed, that in this he had perfeétly 
facceeded. 

The life of laborious poverty, 
which, for the moft part, is equally 
uniform and obfcure, can afford little 
variety either to gratify curiofity, or 
fwell the page of biography. The 
events of one day may exhibit a very 
jut pifture of thofe of a whole feries 
of years; and this appears to be the 
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cafe in refpe& to Jededialy Buxton; in 
whom time changed nothing ‘but his 
age, nor did the feafons vary his em- 
ployment, except that in winter he 
ufed a flail, and in fummer a ling- 
hook. . 

Born'to no fortune, and brought 
ap to no particular profeffion, he 
fupported himfelf by the labour. of 
his hands, and though his talents, had 
they been properly cultivated, might 
have qualified him for aéting a dif- 
tingadifhed part on the theatre of life, 
he purfued « the noifelefs tenor of his 
© way,” fafficiently contented if he 
could gratify the wants of nature, 
and procure a daily {ubfiftence for 
himfelf and family. 

If his-enjoyments ‘were few, they 
feem to have heen felly equivalent to 
his wifhes. ‘Though favoured by na- 
ture in avery fingular manner, and 
though the powers of his mind raifed 
him fat above his humble companions, 
who earned their bread in the like 
manner, by the fweat of their brow, 
ambitious thoughts never interrupted 
his repofe, nor did he on his retarni 
from London. regret the lofs of any of 
thofe delicacies which he had left be- 
hind him. Fully fatisfied with’ his 
ruftic fare, he defpifed the luxuries 
of the great, and while his chief 
pleafure was to exercife his mind by 
calculation, he was till of opinion 
that a flice of rufty bacon afforded 
the moft delicious — repaft. It is 
to fuch charaéters as Buxton that the 
poet Gray alludes, in his Elegy in 
a Country Church-yard, where he 
fays, 

Full many a gem of pureft ray ferene, 

The dark, unfathom'd caves of ocean 

bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blufh unfeen, 

And wafte its {weetnefs on the defert 

air, 

The portrait of Buxton, here an- 
nexed, we are affuted, is a very ftrik- 
ing likenefs, and was tranfmitted ta 
us by a refpe¢table correfpondent af 
Warwick, together with the following 
letter: 

** Enclofed I fend you, agreeable to 
** my promife, the beft likenefs that 

‘ s* ever 
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ever was taken of that furprizing 

calculator Jedediah Buxton, a poor 

day-labourer, who could neither 

read nor write, and yet, by the clear- 

nefs of hishead and amazing ftrength 

of memory, was able to work the 

moft intricate queftions in arith- 

metic, and to folve the moft difficult 
** problems. When I faw him, which 
“is now upwards of twenty years 
** ago, he worked in the gardens of 
* the late Duke of Kingfton, at Tho- 
** refby, in Nottinghambhire ; and I 
“* believe it was principally owing to 
** that nobleman’s gardener (a man 
*¢ well verfedin figures) that Jedediah’s 
** aftonifhing powers in calculation 
“‘ were firit tried. He had been 
‘* frequently told by his fellow 
s* Jabourers of this faculty, and they 
** defired the gardener to fet hima 
** queftion, in order to try whether 
«s theit report of him was true, which 
** at lafthedid. The product of the 
** gueftion propofed confifted of thir- 
** ty-fix figures, and when he had fi- 
** nifhed it, Jedediah afked the gar- 
#¢ dener at which end he fhould be- 
** gin, Being told, he was afked to 
** call the figures over the contrary 
* way, which he did without the leaft 
** hefitation. He was: then defired 
* to multiply the thirty-fix figures by 
* the fame thirty-fix, which he per- 
** formed perfeétly correét. The gar- 
«* dener afterwards defired he would 
‘* inform him, how many fquare 
*« yards Europe contained, which he 
«* alfo performed with great exact- 
** nefs; and at another time the old 
«* man undertook to calculate the 
¢¢ {quare hairbreadths in the parifh of 
** Balbour, in Derbyfhire, at the re- 
«* gueft of a gentleman in that neigh- 
‘ bourhood, which he executed to the 
«* entire fatisfaclion of his employer. 

‘* Sometimes he would omit the cy- 

phers in his calculations, which 

confequently dcr :nged the other fi- 

gures, and put him wrong. He 

would then feem much difpleafed 

with himfelf, but putting the fore 

finger of his right hand into the 
«¢ Jeft, ina little time he would fet 
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“* himfelf right. In fhort his ming 

‘* was as capacious as the ocean, fo 
he would multiply any number of 
figures either by the whole or ap 
part of them, and at different time 
and ftore up the various produd 
in his memory, fo as to give yoy 
the anfwers, though it were feve, 
ral months after. Nay he would 
work at feveral queftions at the 
fame time, that is, firft begin one, 
and work it half through, then ano, 
ther, and fo on, workinginthisman. 
ner fix or eight queftions, and would 
either as foon as finifhed, or feve, 
ral months after, tell the refult, 

“* This extraordinary phznome. 

non was born at Elmeton, in De. 

byfhire, and when this drawing 

was taken, viz. 14th January, 1764, 

at 38 43° after three P. M, he 

was, by his own calculation, fifty, 
fix years, ten months, one werk, 
two days, nine hours, fifty-three 
minutes, and forty-three fecond 
old *. HK» calculated his age like. 

wife in days 20,743+ 9° 53% 4; 

in hours 497,841. 53’ 43°. it 

minutes 29, 870,513. 43. andia 
feconds 1,792,230,823. When 
any perfon afked him to calculate 

a queftion, he would fit down, take 

off his old brown hat, and refting 

upon his. ftick, which was gene 
rally a very crooked one, he would 
fet to work. He moftly wore on 
his head either a linen or a woollen 
cap, with a handkerchief throm 
carelefly round his neck, and lived 
to about feventy years of age ; but 

the exact time of his death 1 d 

not recollect, not having been ia 

that part of the country for feve 
ral years,” 

Jedediah was a married man, and 
had feveral children ; but whetherany 
of his pofterity be ftill alive, wedo 
notknow. If any of our correfpom 
dents will be fo kind as to give w 
further information refpecting him, 
or his family, their communication 
will be thankfully received, and due 
attention paid to them. 


* This account of his age differs a little from fome others which we have feen. 
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A Discourss vron CLOTHES, DRESS, ann FASHIONS; as 
prawn FROM SEALS, Monies, Mepats, Painrincs, Grass Wine 
pows, Tomas, CHRONICLES, AND OTHER AuTuentic Voucugrs, 


BY AN EMINENT ANTIQUARIANes 


( Continued from Page 328, Vol. V. ) 


ING Henry VI. (as appears by 
his broad feal, in Sandford) 
wore hair of a moderate length, and 
no beard or whifkers; but very broad 


eizabeth, Duchefs of Exeter, who 
died in 1425, 4th Henry WI. (as 

pears by the figure of a picture 
of her formerly extant in painted 
fafj at Ampthill, which figure may 
Cie in Sandford) wore a clofe 
round caul of net-work, which juft 
contained her hair, edged with em- 
broidery. And her hufband, the Lord 
Fanhop (there depitted by her) crop 
hair, exactly as K. Henry V. him- 
felf did, 

Philippa, Duchefs of York, who 
died 10 Henry VI. (as appears by 
the figure of her monument at Weft- 
minfter, which fee in Sandford) wore 
a double head-drefs, flat on the 
crown, but crimped on both fides, 
reaching down (like an hood) to her 
fhoulders, and clofe pinned under her 
chin. 

K. Edward IV. (as appears by his 
broad feal in Sandford) wore longifh 
hair, butyno beard or whitkers, 

Eleanor, Duchefs of Somerfet, who 
died 12 March 1467, 8 Edw. IV. 
(as appears by the figure of her pi€ture 
formerly extant in a glafs window at 
Warwick, which figure may be feen 
in Sandford) wore a moft remarkable 
head-drefs, round, high, and leaning 
back, witha fhort head-cloak or mantle 
about it, reaching only from the top 
of her head-drefs to her eats. 

Anne, Duchefs of Exeter, who 
died 1475, r5 Edw. IV, (as appears 
by the figure of her picture formerly 
extant in a glafs window at Windfor, 
which figure may be feen in Sand- 
ford) wore a plain head-drefs, with 
broad long pinner ends; ftraight 


fleeves, reaching to her wrifts ; laced 
ruffles, without plaits, turned back up 
her arms. 

In the 22 Edw. IV. 1482, it was 
enacted, ** that no manner of perfon, 
under the eftater of a lord, fhould, 
from that time, wear any gown or 
mantle, unlefs it be of fuch length, 
that he being upright, it fhould reach 
the middle of his thigh, on pain of 
20s.” 

K. Richard III. (as appears by his 
broad feal, in Sandford) wore longifh 
hair, but no beard or whifkers. 

K. Henry VII. (as appears by the 
figures of his broad feal and tomb, 
both which may be feen in Sandford) 
wore longifh hair, but no beard or 
whitkers, 

K. Henry VIII. (as appears by his 
broad feal in Sandford) wore fhort 
cropt hair, large whifkers, and a fhort 
curled beard. Alfoa collar (not of 
S.S.) but of H. H. S. 

In a picture of him in Holland’s 
Herewologia Anglicana, he is drawn 
with his gown furred, the upper part 
of his gown fleeve (under his arm-pits 
and round his arm) bowed out witk 
whalebone. His doublet fleeves, 
ftraight, and made open all the way 
from his fhoulders to his wrifts, but 
buttoned with diamonds, yet fo as 
his linen appears. About his neck 
and wrifts, fhort ruff ruffles. 

In his pi€tures and ftatues at length, 
he feems to wear long ftockings and 
fhort breeches (like modern rope-dance 
ersand tumblers) but what there looks 
like breeches, as] takeit, is only his 
hofe falling down from the top of his 
thighs (where they are firft tied up) 
and then turning up again to his wanft 
(where they are tied up afecond time.) 

The clergy of England never wore 
filk or velvet till the time of the pom- 

pous 
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pous Cardinal Wolfey, who opened 
that door to pride among them, which 
hitherto cannot be fi it. 

The {quare cap worn by the clergy 
(and fometimes, it feems, by the lai- 

in Henry VIII’s time) was very 
different from thofe now worn at 
Cambridge and Oxford. | See the pic- 
tures of More, Wolfey, Cromwel, 
and Cranmer, in Holland’s Herwologia 
Auglicana, The fame fafhion conti- 
nued (but then indeed only among 
the clergy) in Quecn Elizabeth’s 
time. Sce the pictures of Parker, 
Jewel, Humphreys, Holland, and 
others in the fame collection, ' 

In 1542- (34 Henry VIII.) was 
publithed——‘‘ a book of the Intro- 
du@ion of Knowledge, the which doth 
teach a man to {peak part of all man- 
ner of languages, and to know the 
nfage and fafhion of all manner of 
countries, and for to know the moft 
part of all manner of coins of mo- 
ney. By Andrew Borde, London, 
1542, 4t0. dedicated to the Lady 
Mary, daughter of King Henry VIII. 
by an epiftle dated at Montpelier, 3d 
May, fame year.—This book is writ- 
ten partly in verfe and partly in 
profe, contained in thirty nine chap- 
ters; every one of which hath in its 
beginning the picture of a man, fome- 
times two or three, printed from a 
wooden cut. Before the firft chapter, 
which treats of the natural difpofition 
of an Englifhman, is the picture of 
anaked man, with a piece of cloth 
lying on his right arm, and a pair 
of {ciffars in his left hand, with aco- 
py of verfes printed under him, the 
two firft lines of which are, 


‘© T am an Englifhman, and naked I 
ftand here. 

**Mufing in mind, what rayment I 
ihall wear. 


*¢ Before the feventh chapter is the 
iGture of the author Borde, ftanding 
in a pew, with a canopy over it, hav- 
ing a gown on, with fleeves a little 
wider than an ordinary coat, a laurel 
on his head, and a book before him 
on a defk.”’ 
‘¢ I will tell you here how Sir Phi- 





Drefs und Fapbions, &c, 










lip Calth ohn Drak 
oamakeof Nerich in het > 
of King Henry VIII. of the py 
humour which our commen es ; 
have to be of the gentleman’s cy, 
This knight bought on a time y 
much fine French tawny cloth x 
fhould make him a gowne, and fen 
it to the taylor’s to be made. John 
Drakes, coming to the faid taylor’s, 
feeing the knight’s gowne-cloth jy. 
ing there, and liking it well, cay 
the taylor to buy him as much of the 
fame cloth and price, tothe fame in. 
tent; and farther had him, to makeit 
of the fame fafhion that the knight 
would have his made of. Not long 
after the knight, coming to the ta. 
lor’s to take meafure of his gown, 
perceiving the like gowne-cloth ly. 
ing there, afked the taylor, whofeit 
was? Quoth the taylor, it is Joh 
Drakes, who will have it made of the 
felf fame fathion that yours is made 
ot. Well, faid the knight, in good 
time be it. I will, faid he, have 
mine made as full of cuts as thy heen 
can make it. It fhall be done, fiid 
the taylor; whereupon, becaufe the 
time drew near, he made hatte ofboth 
their garments. John Drake (hav. 
ing no time to go to the taylor’s til 
Chriftmas day, for ferving of cuftom 
ers; when he hoped to have worn his 
gowne) perceiving the fame tobe full 
of cuts, began to fwear with the tay- 
lor, for making of his gowne after [ 
that fort. I have done nothing, (quoth 
the taylor) but that you bad me do, 
For as Sir Philip Calthorp’s is, even fo 
have I made yours. By my latchet, 
(quoth John Drakes) I will never 
wear gentlemens fafhion again. 

«* The flahhing, pinking, and cub F 
ting of our doublets is but the fam Ff 
fancy and affectation with thofe bar 
barous gallants who flafh and carbo F 
nado their bodies, and who pink and 
raze their fattin, damatke, and du & 
retto fkins. I faw, in -Pater-nofer F 
Row, the piétureof Francis I. King § 
of France, drawn in full Jength ; who FF 
was painted in a jerkin-like doublet, F 
flathed in the breaft downwards t F 
wards the belly. Which, for theca § 
riolity f 
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Q. Mary (as appears by the reverfe 
of her broad feal in Sandford) worea 
clofe head-drefs or cap, witha broad, 
flat, long end, or irain, hanging 
down behind, Straight fleeves, down 


wn, and gown-fleeves, as his fa- te-her wrifts, At her neck and writts, 
v's a “narrow ruff ruffle. 
(To be continued.) 


SHORT ACCOUNT or tue STATUE or VENUS cominc From 
rHe BATH. 


HIS ftatue, reprefenting, as is 

fuppofed, Venus coming from 
the bath, or that Venus, known to 
the Greeks by the epithet of Kaaam- 
y®, is of Grecian workmanfhip, and 
accounted remarkably fine, efpecially 
about the parts from which it derives 
its appellation. It is now preferved 
in the Farnefian palace at Rome, and 
is, by fome, faid to be the ftatue in 
the temple of Juno, the workman- 
thip of Heliodorus, of which Pliny 
fpeaks, Lib. XXXIV. Cap. 5. where 
he fays, fecit <P Venerem lavantem fe. 
The head of this ftatue, which has 
been thought not to belong to it, ap 
pears to be a portrait, rather than a 
fancy head ; but it neverthelefs fits 
well the reft of the body. 

The reafon why the Greeks firft 
thought of “om temples and 
images to the Goddefs of Beauty, 
under the ludicrous name of Kadavrv- 
y®, may be gathered from Athenzus, 
who, in his twelfth book, relates with 
much naivite the following ftory of 
the two maids at Syracufe: “ Ita 
magnopere dediti fuerunt voluptatibus 


ESSAY 


F all the different branches of 
J knowledge to which the human 
mind can apply, it is evident there 
is none fo univerfally interefting as 
that which relates to the juft regula- 
tion of our conduét in life,—the ftudy 
of morals, Nor can any other ex- 
ertion of our intelleétual faculties 
yield us fo much pleafure and fatif- 
fa€tion as a well difpofed mind mutt 
feel, in its refearches into that which 
You, VI. 
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ejus tempeftatis viri, ut ex hujufmodt 
caufa Veneris Callipyge fiatuam erexe- 
rint.’ Duas elegantes formofifque filias 
viro cuidam ruftico effe contizit, que 
contendentes inter fe in viam publicam 
accefferunt, ut que pulchrioves nates 
baberet, dijudicaretur. Accedenti vers 
adolofcenti qui patrem habebat fencm 
Seipfas oftenderunt, qui eas admiratus 
Jeniorem judicavit; in cujus amorem 
cum incidiffet, venit in civitatem ac fit 
egrotus: tum fratri fuo qui erat gran- 
diore etate, rem totam declaravit. Hic 
etiam in agros accedens puellafque intu- 
ens in alterius amorem incidit. Hos cym 
pater nuptias bonorificentiores hortare- 
tur expetere, neque tamen quidpiam per- 
fuadere poffet, filias ex agro patre earum 
non invito duxit, filiifque in matrimo- 
nium dedit. ille igitur a civibus Cal- 
lipyge poftea funt vocata, velut tefa- 
tur Cercidas Megalopolitanus in fuis 
iambis hoc paéto, erat Callipygarum par 
in Syracufis. Ille cum amplas divitias 
effent conf-cuta, Veneris facellum erexe- 


runt quam. appellarunt Deam Callipy- 
gam, ut narrat Archelaus etiam in 
iambis.”’ 


MORALS. 


conftitutes its higheft perfe&tion, and 
leads to the compleateft happinefs of 
which it is capable. 

Were we difpofed to indulge our- 
felves in expreffions of that rapturous 
admiration, which is due to the im- 

rtance of morality, we could not 

too warm, or {peak too ftrongly on 
fuch a fubje&. But in this enlight- 
ened age, a laboured panegyric on 
the excellence and atility of the great 
3G ? laws 
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jaws of virtue muft be wholly need- 
lefs; and a formal attempt to demon- 
ftrate the propriety of attending to 
moral truth, would be no compli- 
ment to the perfons to whom it might 
be addreffed, as it would imply a Pat. 
picion that their judgment muft be 
extremely weak, or their hearts ex- 
tremely corrupt. 

Amidft all the innumerable follies 
and vices of mankind, their daily 
language manifefts a ftrong convic- 
tion of the importance of virtue. 
They who will not fubmit to the laws 
of virtue themfelves, admire every 
appearance of it in others, ‘The moft 
untaught and uncivilized of the hu- 
man race difcover ftrong feelings of 
the amiablenefs of virtue, and the 
moft polite and ingenious are diftin- 

uifhed by a ftill more refined and 
Rvely fenfe of the neceffity of making 
it the conftant rule of life. And how 
can it poffibly be otherwife, fo long 
as we retain the leaft confcioufnefs of 
the moft peculiar excellence of our 
rational nature? For what is it but 
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this moral fenfibility, and the pow- 


ers refulting from it, that make man, 
man? What is it but this that renders 
us more noble than the brute? and 
what but this, can render us, one day, 
fomething ftill greater, and more no- 
ble, than any thing we can be at pre- 
fent? And who does not perceive, 
that a man poffeffed of every intel- 
le@tual faculty in the higheft poffible 
perfection, yet at the fame time def- 
titute of moral fenfibility, would be 
a charaéter incapable of attraéting our 
love, or our efteem? A Locke, a Ba- 
con, a Newton, or even an archan- 
gel, could never merit our regard or 
applaufe, ifthey appeared to be only 
indifferent to virtue and goodnefs, 
Nay, a little refle€tion on the nature 
of our internal conftitution muft con- 
vince us, that a man of the moft ex- 
tenfive talents and abilities, if he be 
wholly infenfible to the great objects 
of morality muft, in a juft eftimate, 
be abfolutely defpicable, and, at the 
fame time, incapable of acquiring any 
folid fatisfaétion, or enjoyment, in 
she prefent flate of things. 


Morals. 


There have, indeed, in moft apes, 
been fome few perfons, who have 
dared to difpute the obligations of 
virtue. But their arguments have ge- 
nerally been too perverfe to deferve 
any ferious confutation, or too weak 
to require it. Affeétation of fingu. 
larity, or fome great corruption of 
heart, has appeared to be the caufe 
of fuch rafh and infolent attempts, 
and fophiftry is the only means by 
which they have been profecuted, 
But the empire of virtue is built 
a foundation eternal, and that can 
never be fhaken. The arguments in 
fupport of virtue will ftand every pof. 
fible teft; and they have appeared 
more and more forcible after every 
repeated trial. It is not credible that 
any of the obje¢tors to the laws of virtue 
have been uniform and confiftent in 
theiroppofition. Amiditalltheirefforts 
to ridicule or vilify it, there have 
been intervals when confcience has 
forced them to retra& their impious 
cenfures; there have been feafons, 
when they have found themfelves com- 
pelled to own the aw/fxl power of 
virtue, and have fhewn that they felt 
it to be infinitely Jowe/y, But what 
if it fhould be found, that there have 
been fome few perfons, or even fome 
nations, fo loft to the dictates of their 
rational nature, or in the moral fenfe, 
fuch prodigies, fuch monfters, as to 
be incapable of the impreffions of right 
and wrong? would this be of an 
weight againft the concurring fenie 
of mankind in general, with refpeé 
to morals 2—As well might the igno- 
rance of the plowman, or the ftupidi- 
ty of an idiot, be urged as a de- 
monftration of the falfhood of a ma- 
thematical theorem. 

‘The concurring teftimony of man- 
kind to the importance and excellence 
of morality, gives it ajuft pretenfion 
to our moft ferious ever Itis 
held up to us as a point of the hi 
satis and we ‘alia rie 
without bidding a total defiance to 
reafon, refufe to enquire, whether or 
no, morality has a and ftable 
foundation. And if we maturely 
weigh the arguments by which its 

recom 








Effay on Morals, 


gecommended, we fhall certainly find 
it worthy of our beft regards, and 
conducive to our principal and moft 
valuable interefts. 

It may reafonably be prefumed, 
that as the knowledge of morality is 
fo important to mankind, the great 
Author of our nature muft have form- 
edus in fuch a manner, as to render 
this knowledge eafily attainable. And 
it appears from fact, that he has made 
ample provifion for this purpofe by 
thofe moral powers and feelings, with 
which he has endowed us. He has 
implanted the principles of reafon and 
confeience within us, and has written 
the grand laws of. righteoufnefs and 
virtue on our hearts. ‘The fignatures 
of thefe impreffions are clearly vifible 
in all, efpecially in early life, and 
in thofe who have not greatly corrupt- 
ed themfelves; and fome traces of 
thefe original inftruétions ftill appear 
even in thofe, who have abandoned 
themfelves to the moft enormous vices. 

The divine providence has alfo at 
vatious feafons, when it was moft 
a. raifed up extraordinary per- 

to bear teftimony to .the great 
and weighty matters of the moral 
law. And thus, with refpeét to mo- 
mals, every one may, in fome fenfe, 
be faid to be taught of God; and his 
teachings muft be well calculated 
for the end they were intended to 

ote. 
Lhe it was moft certainly the will 
of our Creator that much fhould de- 
pend upon ourfelves, We are furnifh- 
ed with fufficient powers for the dif- 
covery and performance of our duty, 
yet our own application, and the ex- 
ertion of thefe our natural powers, is 
neceflary to our making any valuable 
attainments. Good feeds are fown 
inevery heart ; but if we negleé to 
cultivate them aright, they cannot 
produce their genuine good fruits, but 
may foon degenerate, and acquire fuch 
qualities as will render them not only 
ulelefs, but even pernicious. 

Our moral feelings, and our moral 
Propenfities, may in time be very 
nearly extinguifhed, or if not extin- 
guithed, they may however be fatal- 
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ly perverted. In fact, the moral 
feelings have often been perverted, 
in fuch degree, ashas rendered them 
produétive of more dreadful difafters 
than ever could have fprung from any 
other fource. But fuppofing that none 
of our moral feelings could either be 
extinguifhed, or perverted, they are 
ftill but imperfect guides, and fome- 
thing farther is abfolutely neceflary. 
Reaion muft upon every occafion be 
called in, or we fhall be incapable of 
judging in what way our particular 
moral propenfities muft be directed, 
and to what meafure and degree they 
muft be indulged. Were the natural 
and immediate feelings of our minds 
fuficient for our dire@ion, reafon 
would have been a fuperfluous gift. 
We may therefore juftly conclude 
from our being poffeffed of reafon, 
that it was abfolutely neceffary for the 
due regulation of our moral conduét, 
unlefs it can be fhewn, that there is 
fome other object upon which our rea- 
fon ought to be employed,—fome 
higher and more important objec than 
morality, But this isimpoffible, and 
of confequence our reafon ought to 
be confecrated to the ftudy of every 
thing relative to morality, as far as 
our opportunities and circumftances 
will permit. 

The neceflity of this will appear, 
if we take a furvey of the aétual ftate 
of mankind. Though the great out- 
lines of our duty are by nature im- 
printed on every heatt, our powers are 
evidently fo limited that none can at- 
tain a’ juft and accurate view of the 
feveral diftin€&t branches of moral ob- 
ligation without much ferious reflec. 
tion. Nor is it in general fufficient 
for this purpofe, to exercife our own 
reafon, and to attend to the fuggef- 
tions of our own minds. We muft 
likewife have recourfe to the help of 
others, and muft endeavour to avail 
ourfelves of their judgment ‘and ar- 
guments, their experience and obfer- 
vations, from which a well difpofed 
mind may always derive very impor- 
tant and ufeful inftradtion. 

And, if morality be fo greatly and 
fo univerfally important, it muit be 

3G2 a die. 
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a diGate of reafon, that we fhould 
not oaly ftudy it for ourfelves, but 
fhould. alfo endeavour as much as 
poilible, to fpread a juit and fuitable 
fenfe of it among our fellow crea- 
tures, 

No apology therefore could be ne- 
ceffary for offering to the public a 
regular and confiltent f{cheme of mo- 
yals, were it not for the numerous 
volumes of this kind, which have al- 
ready appeared. 

But though the many excellent 
treatifes of morals, with which both 
ancient and modern writers have fur- 
nifhed us, may feem to render a new 
fyftem unneceifary, there are reafons, 
which we doubt not, will fully jufti- 
fy our undertaking fuch a work. 

We lay but little claim to novelty, 
in what we are going to offer; yet it 
may juitly be prefumed, that every 
one who has clofely applied to the 
fiudy of morals, will be able to ftate 
fome points in a new light, and to 
recommend fome parts of human du- 
ty, by fuch peculiar arguments, as 
may make an additional impreffion 
upon the minds of thofe, who, though 
ever fo well difpofed, have not been 
Jed to confider things in the fame 
view. 

Every new writer has alfo an op- 
portunity of makinga good ufe of every 
preceding author: and there is one 
circumftance that feems to render a 
new fyftem greatly expedient. It is 
well known, that though mankind in 
gencral agree in their fentiments, 
with refpect to the feveral duties of 
life, yet thofe whoare inclined to the 
more minute refearches and fpecula- 
tions of philofophy, have fixed upon 
very different principles as the foun- 
dationof morals, Some have deter- 
mined, that the will of God is the 
only fource of moral obligation. 
Others have afligned the natural re- 
Jations of things as the fole foundation 
of virtue. Some have made public 
utility the only teft of right and 
wrong; and others have pronounced 
private intereft, when rightly under- 
ftood, to be the fole meafure and 
ftandard of oyr duty. And mof of 
ths writers on morals, haying been 
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too keenly attached to one or other 
of thefe particular fchemes, have 
omitted the arguments which arife 
from different fchemes; in confe. 
quence of which omiffion, their com. 
pofitions, though intrinfically of grea 
merit and excellence, cannot bef 
ufeful as they might have been by the 
addition of thofe other argumentsand 
motives. But we fhall enceavourty 
fhew, that all thefe different view 
and principles of virtue perf 
agree and harmonize, and greatly cor. 
roborate one another. In the profec. 
tion therefore of our moral fyftem, 
we fhall endeavour to admit all th 
different arguments derived from eath 
of thefe different and partial viewsof 
morality, and from hence we hop, 
that the genuine force and extentof 
our feveral moral obligations will 
more fully and ftrongly appear, and 
that we fhall not be liable to leaveou 
of our account any one important par 
ticular that may belong to right ad 
virtuous condué. 

And ftill farther we may add, tha 
though the laws of virtue are inded 
eternally and invariably the fam, 
yet at different times, and in differes 
circumftances, it may be expediet 
to dwell more efpecially upon fom 
particular points, and to exhibit fac 
views of things as may be belt fait 
to the aftual firuation and exigenda 
of mankind. We fhall thereforeca 
fully confider the genius, fpirit, and 
turn of theprefent age. We thalle 
deavour always to remember whi 
virtues, and what vices moft prem 
And it will be our aim to accomim 
date ourfelves, as much as may & 
both to the tafte, and to the real was 
of the age, by offering fuch ap 
ments as may be moft peculiarly like} 
to make a good impreffion, andy 
infifting principally on fuch confide 
ations, as may moft clearly efit 
the impropriety and fatal tendency? 
our reigning vices, and moft 
recommend thofe virtues, whichm 
leaft in fafhion among us, And 
we preferve thefe views, we flat 
ourfelves that our readers will notli 
to approve and encourage our 
and well meant attempts, 











ally of grea Sea 
annot bef HE inferior animals are fo re- 
been by the T markably deficient in the rea- 
yumentsand ng and thinking powers, when 
oceavour ty d with man, that human pride 
erent view, aiaash tempted to deny’ them en- 
e perfetily firely the poffeffion of fuch powers. 
greatly cor. Though we find them fuch ufeful af. 
the profecy.  fitants, and at times fuch formidable 
oral fyftem, qmemies, we would willingly degra ‘e 
imit all th —f them toa rank in the order of crea- 
d from each i tion ftill lower than that which na- 
ial viewsof @ tore has affigned them, We delight 
e we toreprefent them as deftitute of rea- 
d extentof fon, and guided only by what we call 
ations will m infin, We obferve, that even the 
ppear, and ff moftfagacious among them are inca- 
to leave out of that variety of minute dif- 
yortant par tintions, which our reafoning facul- 
> rightand JF tits enable us to make t—They can- 
not take fo full a review of the patt, 
iy add, the [tor look forward with fo penetrating 
are inde I meye towards the future: They do 
the fame, (tot accumulate obfervation upon ob- 
in differen  fervation, or add to the experience of 
expedien JF one generation that ofanother: Their 
1pon fom J Manners do not vary, nor their cuf. 
xhibit fach HE toms fluétuate, like ours: their arts 
beft {ail HE  temain always the fame, and are not 
exigentia JB liable either to degenerate, or to be 
eforecas [ improved: The crow always builds 
fpirit, and MF itsneft inthe fame way ; every hen 
Ve thalles  treatsher young with the fame mea- 
nber whee fure of affection; even the dog, the 
oft prenit MH horfe, and the fagacious elephant, 
accomm [ feem to act rather mechanically than 
s may by, with defign, From fuch halty ob- 
-realwas fe fervations as thefe, it has been in- 
‘ach ferred, that the brutes are dire¢ted in 
arly their aétions by fome myfterious in- 
n, and fluence, which impels them to em- 
| confide ploy their powers unintentionally in 
ly evime—® performing aciions beneficial to them- 
ndency@ felves, and fuitable to their nature and 

ft ftrongl circumftances, 

which at Other opinions have, however, 
ind whiff been formed concerning the charac- 
we fait ter of the inferior animals, which are 
fil plainly inconfiftent with this notion, 


and which would, therefore, lead us 
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to fufpeét it as falfe, even before en- 
tering into a particular examination 
of the grounds on which it ftands. 
One of the greareft philofophers a- 
mong the ancients (Pythagoras) was 
fo fully convinced that the brutes 
poffefs the fame powers of intelligence 
as men, that he reprefented them to 
his difeiples as animated by fouls 
which had previoufly aéted apart in 
human bodies, and, for that reafon, 
enjoined’ them to treat thofe their 
humbler brethren with gentlenefs 
and humanity, and to beware of ever 
fhedding their blood. ‘The fame opi- 
nion {till prevails through the Katt; 
and it has actually fuch influence on 
the manners of the Gentoos, that 
they will perifh of hunger, rather 
than fhed the blood, or eat the fleth 
of an animal, 

This opinion, indeed, as well as 
that which degrades the brutes to the 
humble charaer of pteces of mere 
mechanifm, may probably have ori- 
ginated from prejudice or carelefs ob- 
fervation. But, fince natural hiftory 
has begun to be more diligently culti- 
vated, many obfervations have been 
made on the manners and cconomy 
of the inferior animals, which prove, 
that, if they are guided by inttin&, 
that inftin¢t is by no means a mecha-~ 
nical principie of action, but, in its 
nature and fufceptibility of improve- 
ment, often approaches nearly to the 
chara€ter of human reafon. The 
manners of no one fpecies among the 
brutes are uniformly the fame in all 
the individuals belonging toit. Even 
in performing thofe aétions in which 
they are faid to be guided by ua- 
varying infting, different individuals 
difplay different modes of condué. 
It is probable, that if we were to ex- 
amine their manners and economy 
with the fame minute and careful at- 
tention with which we obferve the 
conduct of our own fpecies, we fhould 

find 
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find thofe of their aétions which we 
call inftin@ive much more diverfified 
than we imagine: the general re- 
femblance, the family likenefs, would, 
no doubt, ftill hold; but we fhould 
furely difcover the charaéter of the 
individuals to be diftinétly marked, as 
well as that of the fpecies. ‘The laws 
of analogical reafoning do not juftify 
the idea, that the brutes aé, on any 
occafion, abfolutely without defign. 
On many occafions, they undeniably 
act with defign: the dog obeys his 
mafter ; he traces his footfteps, in or- 
der to overtake him : he even attempts 
to make returns of gratitude for the 
kindnefs with which he is treated, 
Oshers of the inferior animals behave 
ina fimilar manner. It feems, there- 
fore, more probable, the inferior 
animals, even in thofe inftances in 
which we cannot diftinguifh the mo- 
tives which a€tuate them, or the-views 
with which they proceed, att nat al- 
together without defign, and ext@nd 
their views, if not a great way, yet 
at leaft a certain length forward,— 
than that they can be, upon any oc- 
cafion, fuch as in rearing their young, 
building nefts, &c. a¢tuated merely 
by feeling, or over-ruled by fome 
myfterious influence, under which 
they are nothing but infenfible inftru- 
ments. 

The faéts from which this induétion 
is drawn, have of late forced themfelves 
on obfervation, in fuch a manner as to 

ive rife to a very curious theory*. It 
Ra been thought better to degrade 
mankind nearer to the fame level with 
the brutes, than to elevate the brutes 
to the rank ufually affigned to man- 
kind. The human mind has been re- 
prefented as a bundle of inftinéts, on- 
ly alittle larger than thofe bundles of 
the fame materials which have been 
befiowed on the brutes. Obferving, 
that the inferior animals feemed, on 
many occafions, to aét upon the fame 
principles with mankind, and un- 
willing to allow that the former can 
at with defign, the author of this 
theory has contrived to explain the 
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phenomena, by denying defign tohis 
own {pecies. 

But we will not tamely furrende, 
our rights. It is better to thare 
with others, than to be entirdy d, 
prived of them. We are confciou, 
of apy ag and of form 
defigns. thefe operations 
called inftin&s,—very ye thi 
not to advance a new doétrine, by 
to propofe the ufe of new term. 
Yet thofe already in ufe feem fufig. 
ently adequate to the purpofes fy 
which they are employed, mane 
kind ftill be allowed to reafon, and 
at with defign ; even though it maf 
be granted, that the brutes too, 
fon, but not fo fkilfully, and form 
defigns, but defigns much lefs exte. 
five than thofe of mankind. 

We not only accomplith fuch py. 
pofes as we propofe to ourfelves,by 
the ufe of fuch means as prudence 
fuggelts, but we are alfo fubjet » 
laws, by the influence of which ow 
condu&t, whatever it be, na 
produces certain effeéts on our cy 
raéter and circumftances, which w 
neither previoufly defired nor fog 
faw. The drunkard, for inftance, 
fits down only to {wallow a liquoraf 
which he is fond, or to join in that 
noify mirth which reigns among his 
fellows; but he infenfibly acquires 
habit which he did not think of, and 
by indulging in that habit, unintent 
onally produces very unhappy change 
on his health and circumftances-~ 
The benevolent man, in the fam 
manner, when he interferes to relien 
his brother in diftrefs, does not 
bably attend to all the effeéts whi 
his condué, in this inftance, is likey 
to produce, either to himfelf, ort 
the perfon whom he relieves: anda 
human aétions in general, it maybe 
obferved, that their confequences a- 
ways extend much farther than the 
defign or forelighe of the agent, Be 


ings of fuperior intelligence 


regard mankind as incapable afte 
fign, with juft as much reafon asm 
have to deny the brutes any guiding 


* See Tranfaétions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. I, p. 39, to 45+ 


principle 
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iple fuperior to blind and fimple 
We, however, are confcious 
of defign 5 though our defigns are 
narrow, and our views li- 
sited: why, then, confign the infe- 
or animals to the guidance of an 
umeaning impulfe? Were it proper 
ip enter more minutely at prefent 
istoadifcuffion of this point, it might 
eeafy to prove, by an induction of 
jculars, that the brutes actually 
ideas, and deduce inferences; 
nd when we confider their docility, 
md mark the variety of their man- 
sets, it appears almoft abfurd to deny 
that they form defigns, and look back- 
mtdon the paft, and forward to- 
yards the future, as well as we. 

We may conclude, then, with re- 
fpe& to the inferior animals, that 
they poffefs in general, the powers of 

ion, memory, confcioufnefs ; 

with various affections, paflions, and 
internal feelings; and even, though 
in a meaner degree, thofe 

of comparing and judging 

which are neceflary to enable an ani- 
mated being to form defigns, and to 
direft its a€tions to certain ends.— 
Their profpects towards the future 
we evidently very confined: They 
cannot review the paft with fucha 
feady eye as man: imagination is 
not, with them, fo vigorous and ac- 
tiveas with us, and is confined with- 
in anarrower range. But ftill they 
we not abfolutely confined to pre- 
fent fenfations ; they connect fome 
partof the paft and of the future with 
the prefent. When we contemplate 
their manners, we behold not ocial 
intercourfe regulated among them by 
the fame forms as among us: Their 
characters and circumftances differ fo 
confiderably from ours, that though 
the great principles of right and 
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wrong, may, wherever they are per. 
ceived, remain the fame to them as to 
us, yet the application of thofe prin- 
ciples to particular cafes muft be ve 
different among them from what it is 
with us. Thus, philofophers have 
fancied imaginary ftates of human 
fociety, in which the prefent laws of 
diftributive and commutative juftice 
could not be obferved*: but even in 
fuch ftates of fociety, the fundamen. 
tal principles of juftice would con. 
tinue obli atory, and would only be 
varied in their application. The brutes 
appear, in fhort, to poffefs, but in 2 
more imperfect degree, the fame fa- 
culties as mankind. Inftin& muft al- 
ways be a fimple principle, an origi- 
nal feeling; the only bufinefs of 
which is to roufe to a¢tion,—to call 
the reafoning powers to exert them- 
felves. To talk of inftinGtive princi- 
ples that admit of improvement, and 
accommodate themfelves to circum- 
ftances, is merely to introduce new 
terms into the language of philofo- 
phy. No fuch improvement or ac. 
commodation to circumftances can 
ever take place without a comparifon 
of ideas, and a deduétion of infe. 
rences. When we confider with 
how much difficulty that acquaint- 
ance with the manners and cuftoms 
of mankind, which we call énowledge 
of the world, is obtained, we cannot 
be furprifed that even philofophers 
fhould be fo imperfeétly acquainted 
with the more minute particulars in 
the manners and ceconomy of the 
brutes. To man their manners are 
much lefs .interefting than thofe of 
his own {pecies ; and there are, be- 
fides, many difficulties to prevent us 
from becoming intimately acquainted 
with them, however carnefily we may 
turn our attention to this object. 


Axswanp Easy Meruop or PRESERVING WATER SWEET, FOR THE Use 
orSraMENINSEA VOYAGES, ANDOF PURIFYING IT WHEN STINKING. 


T is well known that water cannot 
_ become putrid, unlefs it contains 
inimal and vegetable fubftances ; and 
% this is the cafe with all river water, 


it follows that this water, which is 
generally ufed on board of hips, is 
f{ubje&t to become putrid and nau- 
feous, more or lefs, in proportion te 


* See, in Hume’s Effays, an Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, 


the 
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the quantity and quality of the animal 
and vegetable matter contained in it. 

Another caufe of corruption is ow- 
ingto the diffolving property of wa- 
ter; fo that it often happens, that 
though the catks be filled with pure 
{pring water, yet the water, by dif- 
folving the impurities which may be 
found adhering to the cafks, and be. 
coming impregnated with them, or 
even with the fubftance of the wood 
itfelf, will become putrid after a cer- 
tain time. 

The principal article, by the meaas 
of which Mr. Lowitz preferves and 
purifies water, is charcoal duft; and 
from a great variety of experiments, 
the following particulars are deduced 
for the prattical accomplifhment of 
an object fo very important to the 
feafaring people. 

The charcoal muft be pounded 
very finely, and the powder muft be 
kept clean, and as free as poflible 
from duit, {moke, or other impurities; 
but the quality of the wood of which 
the charcoal is made needs not to be 
regarded, provided it be well char- 
red.—Mr. Lowitz finds that even fofiil 
coal, when well charred and powder- 
ed, will anfwer for the purpofe ; but 
he does not mean to recommend the 
ufe of it, on account of the metallic 
minerals which are frequently mixed 
with it, befides other reafons. 

About three drams of charcoal duft 
will preferve four ounces of com- 
mon river water, or will purify it 
when aétually ftinking; but if a lic- 
tle acid be added, then a much {mal- 
let quantity of charcoal will do. 

Any of the mineral acids will pro- 
duce the effeét, and even fome falts; 
but the vitriolic acid is to be prefer- 
red, principally on account of its 
having no {mell. 

In order to preferve frefh water, 
the cafks muft be previonily well 
wafhed and fcoured with fand or char- 
coal duit. After having been filled 
with the river water, put as much vi- 
triolic acid into it as is juft fufficient 
to render the water flightly acid : 
then add about eight pounds weight 
of charcoal duft to each cafk ; and as 
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the charcoal duft naturally falls to the 
bottom of the catks, it thould be 
ftirred with a ftick at leaft once 

fo as to let it come into conta& with 
as much water as poffible; and this is 
all that needs be done to prevent the 
water acquiring any bad fmell or taf, 

When the water is tobe ufed, jt 
fhould be filtered through a fan! 
bag, which muft be had ready a 
hand, and a proper ftand for it m 
be eafily contrived. This filtratiog 
ferves only to fepatate thofe finer par 
ticles of charcoal, which, by {wim 
ming in the water, give ita blackih 
appearance. 

It is very remarkable that, if wate 
be rendered juft fenfibly acid by mix. 
ing a little vitriolic acid with it, the 
addition of charcoal duft will remore 
the acidity. 

In order to purify the water which 
is actually ftinking in the cakks, pro. 
ceed in the fame manner as in the 
preceding operation; viz. firk, put 
fome vitriolic acid into the cafk, and 
then as much charcoal duft as upon 
trial will be found fufficient to nr 
move the bad fmell. In cafe thr 
neither vitriolic nor any other acid 
can be had, then charcoal dat 
alone is fufficient to purify the water: 
but in this cafe a greater quantity of 
it muft be ufed ; perhaps three tims 
as much as when the acid is employ. 
ed.—This purified water mutt be al 
filtrated as above. 

In this manner the operation i 
foon performed ; ten minutes, ori 
eed of an hour, being more tha 

ufficient time for it. 

To preferve the water which ha 
been thus purified, when it is notim- 
mediately ufed, it muft be remord 
into clean cafks; otherwife itis aptto 
become putrid again in a fhort time 

Itis almoft needlefs to remark, that 
as the waters of different rivers, indif- 
ferent climates and feafons of the year, 
are impregnated with various proponii- 
ons ef animal and vegetable matter, 
the quantity of charcoal duft whichmst 
be employed to preferve and potil 
them, muft be more or lefs in prop 
tion. As 












N different periods of time, par- 
ticular fubjects have engroffed 
the attention of philofophers, whilft 
other branches of knowledge have 
been either little attended to, or en- 
tirely overlooked: and as at prefent 
the philofophical world is principally 
engaged in the examination of the 
phlogiftic or anti-phlogiftic fyitem, 
we thall premife a fhort and compre- 
henfive profpeét of it, for the infor- 
mation of our readers, who will there- 
by be enabled to underftand the va- 
rious fubjeéts depending upon it. 

When a metallic fubftance is by any 
means calcined, as, forinftance, when 
apiece of iron is converted into rutft, 
whichthechemifts call the calx of iron, 
avery remarkable alteration takes 
place; for the piece of iron, which 
was hard, {mooth in its furface, and 
of the ufual well known colour, is 
converted into a brownifh red, gra- 
nulated and friable matter, incapa- 
ble of malleability, of acquiring a 
polith, and, in fhort, deftirute of all 
the effential and ufeful properties of 
iron, In explanation of the caufe of 
this remarkable change, the philofo- 
phers of the Jate hundred years fay, 
that iron is a compound of two 
fubftances; viz. an earthly and fixed 
one, called the calx ; and another 
volatile ingredient, called phlogitton ; 
and that the calcination is no more 
than the feparation of the two com- 
ponent fubftances, viz. the efcape of 
the phlogifton ; fo that after the cal- 
cination, the calx or earthly part 
alone remains, which poffeffes its pe- 
culiar properties, fo very different 
from thofe of the iron of which it 
was one of the component fub- 
ftances, 

The phlogifton, in the aé& of calci- 
nation, is fuppofed to be attracted by 
the air; and in fa& the calcination 
cannot take place unlefs the calcina- 
ble metal is expofed to refpirable air, 
or to fubftances which contain re- 
fpirable air. 

Vor, VJ, 
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As in the abovementioned procefs 
of calcination, one of the component 
fubftances has been feparated from 
that which remains, it might be na- 
turally expected that the remaining 
fubftance fhould weigh lefs than the 
original body or piece of iron, of 
which it was only apart; the fad, 
however, is far different, thecalx being 
actually heavier (it is not meant in 
fpecific gravity) and larger in bulk 
than the original piece of iron. 

This addition of weight and bulk 
was, a few years ago, proved to be 
owing to a quantity of pure air, which 
the calx condenfes and imbibes from 
the atmofphere. 

If this calx be furrounded by fub- 
ftances which are {uppofed to abound 
with phlogifton, as charcoal, and other 
combuftible bodies, and be thus ex- 
pofed to a proper degree of heat, the 
calx, by imbibing the phlogifton from 
the furrounding bodies and parting 
with its air, will become iron again. 
This operation is called the reduction 
of the calx. 

If it be afked, what is this phlogif- 
ton, and whether it may be exhibited 
by itfelf; the anfwer is, that it is the 
inflammable principle, and that it 
cannot be produced by itfelf; but 
that it may be only feparated from 
one fubftance, and imparted to ano- 
ther, in which cafe the former is faid 
to be dephlogifticated, and the latter 
tobe phlogifticated. 

Now the new antiphlogiftic doc- 
trine, which feems daily to acquire 
additional credit and new adherents, 
abolifhes entirely the exiftence, or 
rather the fuppofition of the exiftence 
of the phlogifton, and explains the 
phenomena of calcination and reduc- 
tion, merely on the addition or pri- 
vation of a proper quantity of pure 
air, Thus moit of the prefent philo- 
fophers fay, that a piece of iron, com- 
bined with a fuflicient quantity of 
pure air, becomes, what is commonly 
known under the name of calxof iron, 
3H acd 
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and that the ruft or calx of iron, when 
deprived of its pure air, becomes 
iron. The neceflity of furrounding 
the calx with charcoal or other in- 
flammable fubftance, is not for the 
purpofe of imparting the fuppofed 
phlogifton to it, but to extra¢t the 
pure air from it; as the pure air, 
they fay, is more forcibly attracted 
by charcoal than by the calx. 

This new theory, which for perfpi- 
cuity’s fake is here exemplified in iron, 
muft be underftood of all the other, 
hitherto called, phlogiftic proceffes. 
Thus in refpiration, the phlogiftians 
fay, that the lungs depofit the fuper- 
fluous phlogifton of the blood upon 
the air, which is fuccefiively introduc- 
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ed into their cavities by the a& of tte 
{piration, and the anti hlogiftians fay, 
that the lungs only feparate and im. 
bibe the purer part of the atmofphere, 
Thus, alfo, in combuftion, agreeably 
to the old theory, the combutftibles 
part with their phlogifton, which is 
therefore called the inflammable prin. 
ciple ; but —— to the other 
theory, the combvytftible fubftances 
abforb pure air. 

There are feveral circumftances 
which ought to be duly ftated and 
examined, in order to fhew the me. 
rits and objections which attend the 
two theories; but the limits of this 
publication can only allow a thor 
view of the fubject. 


ACCOUNT or tnt NARDUS INDICA, or SPIKENARD, 


BY GILBERT BLANF, M.D. 


F, R. Se 


FROM THE PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS. VOL, LXXX. P. 2 


T is much to be regretted, that the 

records of antiquity afford fuch 
imperfect defcriptions of natural ob- 
jects, particularly of thofe of the ve- 
getable kingdom. Moft of the writ- 
ings of the ancients have come down 
to us either mutilated by the accidents 
of time, or diftorted and corrupted 
by unfaithful and ignorant tranfcri- 
bers, ‘There is reafon to think, that 
the learned works upon profeilional 
fubjefs have been more unfortunate 
in thefe refpects than works of ima- 
gination and general fcience, for the 
former are in faét more obfcure and 
confufed ; and as they would be lefs 
generally interetting, and lefs intelli- 
gible to tranfcribers, they would of 
courfe be more liable to negle& and 
miftake. But fuppofing the works of 
Theophraftus, Diofcorides, and the 
other ancient phyficians and natural- 
ifts, to be extant in their utmoft com- 
pletenefs and purity, their method of 
defcribing plants and other natural 
bodies, was fo defeétive, that very 
few of them could now be recogniz- 
ed, We have not only to contend 
with the obfcurity belonging to a 


dead language, in fo far as the name, 
merely, is concerned ; but it would 
be impoffible, even in a living lan 
guage, to perpetuate the knowledge 
of any ebjeét in nature, fuch asa 
plant, withous fome defcription to 
difcriminate 1t from all others. . For 
want of fuch defcriptions, the know. 
ledge contained in the writin 
of the ancient naturalifts, could 
of ufe only to their contempo- 
raries and countrymen,who were al- 
ready acquainted with the objets of 
it, and could afford no certain infor 
mation to the ignorant in diftant 
countries and future ages. Of all the 
ancient medicines, there is perhaps 
none but opium of which the identi- 
ty can be unqueftionably afcet- 
tained. 

Ihave been led to thefe reflections 
by an account fent me, fome time ago 
by my brother in India, of the fpike- 
nard, or nardus indica, a name fa 
miliar in the works of the ancient 
phyficians, naturalifts, and poets ; bat 
the identity of which has not hi 
therto been fatisfa€torily afcertained. 
He fays ina letter, dated Lucknow, 

December, 
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Account of the Nardus Indica, or Spikenard. 


December, 1786, ‘* Travelling with 
the Nabob Vifier, upon one of 
his hunting excurfions, towards the 
northern mountains, I was furprized 
oneday, after crofling the river Rap- 
ty, about twenty miles from the foot 
of the hills, to perceive the air per- 
famed with an aromatic fmell ; and 
upon aking the caufe, I was told it 
roceeded from the roots of the grafs 
that were bruifed or trodden out of 
the ground by the feet of the ele- 
phants and horfes of the Nabob’s reti- 
nue. The country was wild and un- 
cultivated, and this was the common 
grafs which covered the furface of it, 
growing in large tufts clofe to each 
other, very rank, and in general from 
three to four feet in length. As it 
was the winter feafon, there was none 
of it in flower ; indeed, the greateft 
part of it had been burnt down on 
the road we went, in order that it 
might be no impediment to the Na- 
bob’s encampments. 

TI collected a quantity of the roots 
to be dried for ufe, and carefully dug 
up fome of it, which I fent to be 
planted in my garden at Lucknow. dt 
there throve ‘exceedingly, aid in the 
rainy feafon it fhot up fpikes about 
fix feet high. 

“ Tt iscalled by the nativesteranchus, 
which means literally, in the Hindoo 
language, fever-reftrainer, from the 
virtues they attribute to it in that dif- 
eafe. They infufe about a dram of 
it in half a pint of hot water, with a 
{mall quantity of black pepper. This 
infufion ferves for one dofe, and is 
repeated three times a day. It is 
efteemed a powerfu! medicine in all 
kinds of fevers, whether continued 
or intermittent. I have not made any 
trial of it myfelf, but fhall certainly 
take the frft opportunity of doing fo, 

“ The whole plant has a ftrong aro- 
matic odour ; but both the fmell and 
the virtues refide principally in the 
hutky roots, which, in chewing, have 
a bitter, warm, pungent taifte, ac- 
companied with fome degree of that 
kind of glow in the mouth which 
¢ardamoms occafion,”’ 

There is great reafon, however, to 
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think that it is the true nardus indica 
of the ancients ; for, firft, the cir- 
cumftance, in the account above re- 
cited, of its being difcovered in an 
unfrequented country, from the odour 
it exhaled by being trod upon by the 
elephants and horfes, correfponds, 
in a ftriking manner, with an occur- 
rence related by Arrian, in his Hif- 
tory of the Expedition of Alexander 
the Great into India, It is there men- 
tioned, lib. VI. cap, 22. that, during 
his march through the Deferts of Ga- 
drofia, the air was perfumed by the 
{pikenard, which was trampled under 
foot by the army, and that the Phee- 
nicians, who accompanied the expe- 
dition, collected large quantities of 
it, as well as of myrrh, in order to 
carry them to their own country,-as 
rticles of merchandize. 

This laft circumftance feems further 
to afcertain it to have been the truenar- 
dus; for the Pheenicians, who, even 
in war, appear to have retained their 
genius for commerce, could no 
doubt diftinguifh the proper quali- 
ty of this commodity. 

I am informed by Major Rennell, 
F. R. S. whofe accurate refearches in 
Indian geography are fo well known 
to the public, that Gadrofia, or Ge- 
drofia anfwers to the modern Macran, 
or Kedge-Macran, a maritime pro- 
vince of Perfia, fituated between Kir- 
man (the ancient Carmania) and the 
river Indus, being, of courfe, the 
frontier of Periia towards India; and 
that it appears from Arrian’s account, 
and from a Turkifh map of Perfia, 
that this defert lies in the middle of 
the tract of country between the 
River Indus and the Perfian Gulph, 
and within a few days march of the 
Arabian or Erythrzan Sea. It would 
appear, that the nardus was found 
towards the eaftern part of it, for 
Alexander was then direfting his 
route’ to the weftward, and the length 
of march through the defert after- 
wards was very great, as they were 
obliged to kill their beafts of burthen, 
in confequence of their fubfequent 
diftrefs. 

Secondly, Though the accounts of 
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the ancients concerning this plant are 
obfcure and defetive, it is evident, 
it was a plant of the order of gramina; 
for the term arifa, fo often applied 
to it, was appropriated by them to 
the fructification of grains and grafles, 
and feems to be a word of Greek ori- 
ginal, to denote the moft excellent 
portion of thefe plants; which are the 
moft ufeful in the vegetable creation, 
for the fuftenance of animal life; 
and nature has alfo kindly made then 

the moft abundant in a!l parts of the 
habitable earth. 

The term /pica is applied to plants 
of the natural order werticillate, 
in which there are many fpecies of 
fragrant plants; and the lavender, 
which being an indigenous one, af- 
fording a grateful perfume, was cal- 
led ardus Italica by the Romans; 
but we never find the term arifta, 
applied to thefe. 

The poets, as well as the natural- 
ifts, conftantly apply this latter, term 
to the true nardus. Statius calls the 
fpikenard oderate arife. Ovid, in 
mentioning it as one of the materials 
of the phoenix’s nelt, calls it nardi 
levis arifia; and a poem, afcribed to 
La¢tantius, on the fame fubjeét, fays, 
his addit teneras nardi pubentis ariftas; 
where the epithet pubendis feems even 
to point out that it belonged to the 
genus androphogon, a name given to 
it by Linnzus. 

From this circumftance, Galen 
fays, that though there are various 
forts of xardus, the term Napdo-cayve, 
or fpikenard, fhould not be applied to 
any but the wardus Indica. It would 
appear that the zardus Celtica was a 
lant of a quite different habit, and 
is fuppofed to be a fpecies of waleria- 
na, The defcription of the nardus 
Indica by Pliny, does not indeed cor- 
refpond with the appearance of our 
fpecimen ; for he fays it is frutex ra- 
dice pingui &F craffi; whereas ours 
has fmall fibrous roots. But, as 
Ttaly is very remote from the native 
country of this plant, it is reafonable 
to fuppofe, that others, more eafily 
rocurable, ufed tobe fubftituted for 
it; and the fame author fays, that 
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there were nine different plaats by 
which it could be imitated and adyi. 
terated, 

There is a zardus Af/yria mention. 
ed by Horace; and Diofcorides men. 
tions the zardus Syriaca, as a {pecies 
different from the Indica, which cer. 
tainly was brought from fome of the 
remote parts of India; for both Dj. 
ofcorides and Galen, by way of fixing 
more precifely the country from 
whence it comes, call it alfo nardy 
Gangites. 

Thirdly, Garcias Abhorto; a Por 
tuguefe, who refided? many yearsat 
Goa, in the fixteenth century, has 
given a figure of the roots, or rather 
the lower parts of the ftalks, which 
correfponds with our fpecimen ; and 
he fays exprefsly, that there is but 
this one fpecies of nardus known 
in India, either for the confumption 
of the natives, or for exportation to 
Perfia and Arabia. Itis remarkable, 
that he is perhaps the only author who 
fpeaks of it in its recent ftate from 
his own obfervation. It is not tobe 
met with among the many hundreds 
of plants delineated in the Hortw 
Malabaricus. The fchoenantha of 
Rumphies, does not correfpond with 
it, being only one palm in height; 
but he mentions having feen a dried 
fpecimen of it, of which the leaves 
were almoft five feet high; and that 
Mackran was one of the countries 
from whence it was brought. This 
muft be the fame as that mentioned 
by Arrian, but differs from that of 
Garcias in the length of the ftalks, 

Fourthly, The fenfible qualitiesof 
this are fuperior to what commonly 
pafles for it in the fhops, being pol 
feffed both of more fragrancy and 
pungency, which feems to account 
for the preference given to it bythe 
ancients, : 

With regard to the virtues of this 
plant, it was highly valued anciently, 
as an article of luxury, as well a4 
medicine. The favourite perfume, 
which was ufed at the ancient baths 
and feaits, was the wzguentum narli- 
num. And it appears from a paflage 
in Horace, that it was fo Mask 
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that as much of it as could be con- 
tained in a fmall box of precious ftone, 
was confidered as a fort of equivalent 
for a large vefle! of wine, and a hand- 
fome quota for a gueft to contribute 
at anentertainment, according to the 
cuftom of antiquity. 
Nardo vinum merebere, 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum, 

It may here be remarked, that as 
its fenfible qualities do not depend 
ona principle fo volatile as effential 
oil, like moft other aromatic vegeta- 
bles, this would be a great recom- 
mendation to the ancients, as its vir- 
tes would thereby be more durable ; 
and they were not acquainted with 
the method of collecting effential oils, 
being ignorant of the art of diftilla- 
tion. The fragrance and aromatic 
warmth of the wardus depends ona 
fixed principle, like that of carda- 
moms, ginger, and fome other fpices. 
Itried to extract the virtues of the 
nardus by boiling water, by macera- 
tion in wine and in proof fpirits ; but 
it yielded them but fparingly and 
with difficulty to all thefe menffruc. 

It had a high character among the 
ancients, as a remedy both external 
and internal, It is one of the litt of 
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ingredients in all the antidotes, from 
thofe. of Hippocrates, as given on the 
authority of Myrepfus and Nicolaas 
Alexandrinus, to the officinals which 
have kept their ground till modern 
times, under the names of Mithridate 
and Venice treacle. It is recommend- 
ed by Galen and Alexander Trallian, 
in the dropfy and gravel. 

Celfus and Galen recommend it 
both externally and internally in 
pains of the ftomach and bowels. 
The firft occafion on which the latter 
was called to attend Marcus Aurelius, 
was when that emperor was feverely 
afflicted with an acute complaint in 
the bowels, anfwering, by the de- 
{cription, to what we now call cholera 
morbus ; and the firit remedy he ap- 
plied was warm olium nardinum, on 
wool, to the ftomach. He was fo 
fuccefsful in the treatment of this ill- 
nefs, that hesever afterwards enjoyed 
the higheft favour and confidence of 
the emperor. 

It would appear, that the natives 
of India confider it as an efficacious 
remedy in fevers; and its fenfible 
qualities promife virtues fimilar to 
thofe of other fimples now in ufe 
among us in fuch cafes. 
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HE next chapter holds out 

a branch of the pneumatic 
theory, which many a _ modern 
chemift will be juftly furprifed to find 
info old a writer. Before he fixes 
upon the ingredient, which fpirit of 
nitre derives from the earth, he finds 
it neceflary to lay down a general 
theory of acids. For this purpofe he 
combats a received opinion, and de- 
nies that vitriolic f{pirit is contained 
in fulphur before deflagration. ‘This 
combuttible fubftance confifts of two 
ingredients, a faline or metallic, and 
@ purely fulphureous or phlogittic 
~ According to the theory, which 
am not ready to adopt, lately buile 


by an ingenious and well-informed 


author, upon Dr. Prieftley’s new ek- 
periments on inflammable and vital 
air, fulphur, and other acidifiable 
bafes will confift of phlogifton and 
fomething elfe. This founds for:ne- 
thing like Mayow’s hypothefis. 

The faline part, which he ima- 
gines, from the attraction of fulphur 
for alkalis, rather to be ofan alkaline 
nature,, is that which is changed into 
an acid, by the converfion of its par- 
ticles into fharp fword-like atoms: 
and the flame of fulphur is fo flow 
and faint, becaufe the igneous parti- 
cles are checked in their motion by 
the interpofition of a third kind of 
matter between them and the phlo- 
giftic particles. In the diflillation of 
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vitriol, he thinks the fire fupplies 
nitro-atmofpherical particles, which 
eombine and effervefce with the me- 
tallic fulphur of the colcothar, and, 
by attrition, change its faline parti- 
cles into vitriolic acid: moreover, 
the acids obtained from honey, fugar, 
and woods, have the fame origin ; 
their acidifying principle is derived 
from nitro-atmofpherical particles, 
in the motion of which fire confifts. 
That the acid does not pre-exift in 
thefe bodies appears probable, be- 
caufe powder or decottion of guaia- 
cum, for inftance, will effervefce 
with fpirit of vitriol, but not with 
alkali. And if vitriol, calcined till 
the acid is totally expelled, be ex- 
pofed to a moift air, it will be anew 
impregnated with acid, by the flow 
combination of the nitro-atmofpheri- 
cal fpirit with the metallic fulphur of 
the colcothar ; and it is impoffible to 
conceive in what other way the fpi- 
rit of vitriol is regenerated in the 
eolcothar, for it certainly does not 
exift in it immediately after diftilla- 
tion, nor can it be fuppofed to be de- 
rived totally from the air. 

The fame reafoning is applicable to 
the production of vitriol from pyrites 
or marcafites, expofed to air and moif- 
ture, for thenitro-atmofpherical fpirit, 
effervefcing with the metallicfulphur of 
the pyrites, convertsthe more fixed part 
into an acid liquor, which, as foon as 
it is generated, attacks the metallic 
particles and forms vitriol with them. 

The mechanical part of this theory 
is only an awkward drefs which truth 
borrowed fromthe fafhion of the times. 

The ruft of iron, whichis an imper- 
feét kind of vitriol (has he not here an- 
ticipated the French nomenclators in 
their idea of an oxide ) is produced by 
the nitro-atmofpherical particles at- 
tacking the metallic fulphur of the 
iron : and the effeét is the fame as if 
the iron were moiftened with fomeacid. 

Nor is it in folids only that the 
power of this agent to generate aci- 
dity is manifefted, Wine, ale, &c, 
are turned four in the fame manner; 
and he imagines that all fermentation 
confifts in the effervefcence of nitro~ 
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atmofpherical {pirit, either already 
contained in the liquor, or comin 

from without, with falino-felphureoys 
particles. He adds an obfervation 
well calculated to confirm him in this 
opinion of the converfion of alkaline 
bafes into acids, by the ation of yi. 
tal air, although we now know, that 
it depends on a different principle, 
If, fays he, brimftone be diffolved in 


lime water or alkali, the folution, . 


though at firft alkaline, in time wil] 
acquire fo much acidity as not to be 
able to hold the fulphur in folutien, 
I need not add, that the precipitation 
here depends on the acceffion of an 
acid, fixed air. 

Thefe principles, combined with 
his hypothefis of the conftitution of 
mould, afford a ready explanation of 
the origin of nitre, for the nitro-at. 
mofpherical fpirit has only to aét up. 
on the fulphur or phlogifton of mould, 
and it will fharpen the atoms of the 
other ingredient (the immature alka. 
li) into an acid, as in the other cafes 
already recited. Nitre then confits 
of three principles ; the atmofpherical 
fpirit, ** the faline vehicle (or bafe) 
which this fpisit carves for itfelf out 
of the earthy materials, and in which 
it refides, as in a proper fubject— 
this faline vehicle, and the igneous 
fpirit incorporated with it, conttitute 
the acid {pirit, which foon after 
its formation combines with the fixed 
falts of earth when brought to matue 
rity, and forms common nitre.” 

The difference of acids he ima- 
gines to depend upon the difference 
of the falts, upon which the nitro- 
atmofpherical fpirit acts (or the ba- 
fis), and the degree of force with 
which this fpirit has aéted in fharpen- 
ing and attenuating their pos 
yet there is ftill a great refemblance 
between all acids, for, in all parti- 
cles of fire-air refide, as in a propet 
fubject. 

In the chapter on fermentation, he 
lays down his ideas on the elementary 
principles of things. He profefies 
himfelf unable to comprehend what 
the chemifts mean by their term, /p> 
rit: if fpirit, diftilled from formers 
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adliquors, it ought to be referred 
tothe head of fulphur or phlogifton ; 
and corrofive and faline fpirit be- 
Jongs to the clafs of falts. Under 
this appellation, as well as that of 
Mercury, if to be ufed at all, nitro- 
atmofpherical particles ought to be 
ynderftood. Next to this fulphur 

hlogifton) is the moft fermentative 

inciple, and, indeed, there feem to 
exit in nature but thefe two active 
fubftances. Sulphur is found in a 

variety of ftates. 
He thinks thefe two principles are 
hoftile to each other, and that 
gimoft all fermentation, under which 
term he comprehends nearly all che- 
mical action, depends upon their col- 
fifion. ‘This idea pervades the whole 
chapter; but my own feelings upon 
‘olin it induce me to refer the 
reader to the table of contents. A 
minute analyfis would afford neither 
leafure nor information. It ought, 
wever, not to be paffed over, that 
hediftin@lly mentions the acidity of 
the fumes of burning charcoal, but 
fyppofes them to confift of the ni- 
trous acid. 

Intreating of the caufe of rigidity, 
he imagines it to be owing to nitro- 
atmofpherical particles fixed among 
the fmall parts of bodies like fo many 
wedges or fpicula. He explains the 
fyarks produced from the collifion of 
fint and fteel, by fuppofing fire-air 
. contained in the metal, to 

thrown by the fhock into a violent 
aitation : and affirms, that thefe bo- 
dies will give {parks in vacuo : his re- 
ceiver muft have been very imper- 
fetly exhaufted. ‘The long digref- 
fion concerning the caufe of elattici- 
ty favours fo ftrongly of the corpuf- 
cular philofophy, that I was glad to 
recollect, that it belonged not to my 
purpofe. 

The next chapter treats of the elaf- 
ticity of the air: and here the read- 
tt will be pleafed to fee this excurfive 
mind returning to experiment and in- 
duéion, from his too bold attempts 
toreduce all nature under fubjection 
tohis principles. 

The rifing of the fkin into the cup- 


ping-glafs is afcribed to the forma. 
tion of a partial vacuum, frem the 
confumption of the nitro-atmofpheri- 
cal particles by the flame; fo that 
the air becomes not only unfit for 
maintaining combuttion, but is alfo in 
part deprived of its elafticity, as ape 
pears further from the following exs 
periments. 

Let a lighted candle be fo placed 
in water, that the wick fhall rife 
about fix inches above the fur- 
face: then let a tall glafs veffel 
be inverted over it. That the water 
may ftand at the fame level within 
and without the inverted veffel, one 
leg of afyphon fhould be introduced 
into it, before it is plunged in the 
water: the other leg remaining on 
the outfide, and both rifing above the 
furface of the water; the ufe of the 
{yphon is to let out the air as it is 
comprefied by the immerfion of the 
glafs veffel; otherwife the water 
would ftand lower in the infide: the 
fyphon is to be taken out as foon as 
the air ceafes to iffue out through i, 
(which will almoft inftantly be the 
cafe) left the air fhould flow in again. 
Having made thefe preparations, you 
will foon fee the water gradually af- 
cend into the cavity of the inverted 
veflel, while the candle isftili burning, 

He will not fay that the rifing of 
the water is not in part owing to the 
included air being lefs agitated and 
rarified at the inftant the candle is go- 
ing out, but it is in part alfo owing to 
the flame having confumed the nitro- 
atmofpherical particles, fo that the 
air is now lefs capable of refifting the 
preflure of the atmofphere, as appears 
moreover from the following expe- 
riment ; 

Let any fubftance, that takes fire 
readily, be fufpended in a capacious 
glafs veffel inverted. He ufesa piece 
of camphor, under which a little }i- 
neny calcined to blacknefs, and dip- 
ped in fulphur, is laid. The mouth 
of the veffel is to be immerfed about 
ten fingers breadth in water. The wa- 
ter within and without is to be brought 
to the fame level as before ; then, for 
the fake of a more diftingt view, le: 
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fome water be taken out of the ex- 
ternal veffel, or rather let the invert- 
ed glafs cucurbit be removed, by in- 
troducing under it a fmall veffel, ca- 
pable of containing its mouth, and 
then lifting it into a fhallower veffel 
than the firft, containing fome water : 
and then let the whole ftand till the 
air, expanded by the heat of the hand, 
fhall have returned to its former di- 
menfions ; now let the height of the 
water within be marked by fticking 
bits of paper with pafte, made of 
barley-flour boiled in water, to the 
fides of the cucurbit; which is next 
to be brought into the light of the 
fun, fo that the combuftible matter 
may be fired by a burning glafs: 
when this is done, you will perceive 
the water within to defcend, on ac- 
count of the motion of the igneous 
particles, and the rarefaction of the 
.air. On the extinétion of the flame, 
the veffels are to be removed out of 
the light of the fun, that the rarified 
air may cool and return to its former 
ftate, when you will find the water 
within above its former level; and 
upon calculation, he finds the air to 
be reduced 1-3oth in bulk. 

After the fames had difappeared, 
and the giafs had become as clear as 
at firft, he tried to inflame another 
piece of camphor in the fame air, 
but in vain; “ a clear proof that 
the combuftion had deprived the air 
of its fire-air particles, fo as to have 
rendered it altogether unfit to fup- 

rt flame.” 

Lett any one fhould attribute the 
failure of this fecond attempt to an 
opacity of the glafs produced from 
the fumes, he fixes a piece of paper 
by pafting its edges to the infide of 
the bell, and withdraws it after the 
firft experiment, and then tranfmits 
the rays through the clear fpot. 

In further confirmation of his hy- 
pothefis, he adduces the following ex- 

riment: He ties a moift piece of 
Piadder tight over the mouth of a 
veffel ; and then applies an inverted 
glafs cucurbit, including a moufe, 
clofe to the bladder. This difpofi- 
tion being made, the edge of the cu- 
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curbit will be feen after fome ting 
to adhere very firmly-to the bladde 
and the bladder itfelf be drawy 
into the body of the cucurbit, jut, 
in cupping ; and this will take 
while the animal is yet breathip, 
and by laying hold of the cucurh 
the veffel below, unlefs it be y 
heavy, may be lifted up; fo thatiy 
the operation of cupping, a f{mallag, 
mal might ferve initead of fire, 

The next experiment is. added fy 
the fake of aicertaining how my} 
the air is diminifhed when depring 
of its ‘* vital particles,” by the refi 
ration of animals, Let a {mall ay 
mal be confined within an invert 
glafs veflel, or rather let it be ft 
pended under proper confinement, i 
a glafs cucurbit. The water with 
the inverted cucurbit is to be brougy 
as before to the level of that int 
veflel which fupports it; then, fy 
the fake of feeing diftinétly the heigk 
of the water within, let fome way 
be taken out of the outer veffel; al 
let marks be made by patting bitd 
paper cn the fides of the cucuthit 
In a fhort time you will fee the war 
gradually arifing into its cavity; m™ 
withftanding the heat and exhalation 
from the animal would feem likelyw 
produce a contrary effect. 

The diminution of bulk in thea 
he afcertains by meafuring the fom 
it occupied before and after the ft 
focation of the animal, which my 
be done by filling the veffel up to® 
marks on the fides. He finds, frm 
the mean of many experiments, ti 
the diminution is about 1-14th: a 
adds, that the animal ought alwm 
to be placed near the furlace off 
water. 

Hence he infers, that in refpiratiq 
animals derive from the air ceftil 
“vital and elaftic particles.” If tH 
lungs were only to be inflated fortt 
purpofe of fhaking and breaking ¢ 
the blood, why fhould an animal 
focn expire, while fo much ait® 
mains, and while it is forced by 
ry nearly the whole preflure off 
atmofphere into the Jungs? 

[ To be continued. } 
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On tHe CHARACTER or tut ENGLISH. 


BY DR. 


WENDEBORW. 


[Concluded from Page 369. | 


HE fair fex in England are praif- 

ed for their beauty; and I 
rally believe, that in nocountry are fo 
many fine women to be met with as in 
England. : 

Ithas been faid, that their drefs 
hasa confiderable fhare in this praife ; 
and, perhaps, it may be fo. The 
inoculation of the fimall-pox has, with- 
in thefe late years, greatly contri- 
buted to increafe the number of hamd- 
fome faces. 

The opinion of the generality of 
the Englith, that in no part of the 
globe, fuch handfome women are to be 
met with as in that part of Great 


Britain called England, is rather a‘ 


oof of their national pride. The 

rith princes prefer the beauties 
of their own country to all the women 
in the world, and think that they 
se no where handfomer than in 
Africa. 

The opinions about beauty, and 
the judgments fo differently given 
upon it, depend much on fancy, on 
ft impreflions made on the mind in 
younger days, and on circumftances ; 
which variety of opinions, in fact, is 
very beneficial to the ftate of fociety. 

In no country is more attention 
and regard paid to women, particu- 
larly the younger ones, than in Eng- 
land, and no where they are oftener 
among men, the topic of converfa- 
tion, It is a proverb, that England 
is the paradife of women; and I 
telly think that there is no country 
where their fituation is more advan- 
tageous. Al] the civility and defer- 
ence fhewn to them, by men, they 
look Upon as an homage due to them, 
All encomiums beflowed on them, 
on accouut of beauty and accomplifh- 
ments, they are very apt to take as 
literally true, though many ordinary 
faces are to be met with, and though 
the praife. of accompilithments is fre- 
quently offered by flattery, without 
any foundation, It is faid, that in 

Vou, VI. 


France the women give the ton inall 
things, and have the fway, but lam 
convinced, that in England their 
power is ftill greater, though they 
obtain it ina very different manner 
from thofe of France. The govern- 
ment of the houfe is generally left to 
the wife, by the hufband, who readi- 
ly fubmits to her adminiftration ; de- 
ference to the {ex being inculcated 
into his mind from his infancy, both 
by his mother, and even his father, 
who, in nine cafes ou‘ of ten, has fet 
the example, finding that by thefe 
means, it was moft eafy to preferve 
domettic peace. 

Mott of thofe who have written on 
this fubjeét, of the female fex in 
England, talk too generally. Their 
obfervations are commonly taken from 
perfons in genteel life or rank, and 
from the inhabitants of Condon. But 
certainly a diftin@tion fhould be made 
between the higher claffes and the 
lower; between thofe who live in 
great cities, and thofe who pafs their 
days in the country. The latter, 
who conftitute the greateft number, 
have undoubtedly, in an hundred in- 
ftances, the preference, in regard to 
moral character, above the former, 
They are more modeft, more domef- 
tic, more induitrious; they are clean- 
ly in their perfons and their houfes, 
and even in cottages, which is not fo 
much .the cafe in large cities, and 
particularly in London. The gene- 
rality of thofe who are ftiled perfons 
of quality, or who think themfelves 
opulent, lead an idle life, ufelefs and 
urefome, even to themfelves; they 
are, in the prefent age, fo little do- 
meftic, that they find it very difa. 
greeable to ftay at home; they haften 
from one engagement to another, 
from company to company, and from 
card-table to card-table. 

In boarding-fchools, where the 
daughters of thofe are educated’ who 
can afford ’the expence, they frequent- 
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ly corrupt each other. A certain af- 
fe&ted vivacity, livelinefs, a fmart- 
nefs, and falfe wit, fometimes border- 
ing upon pertnefs, a vanity in drefs 
and fafhions, are, at prefent, the 
principal ingredients of an education 
given to young ladies, whofe parents 
think themfelves not of the lowef 
clafs of people. Romances, which 
in London fpring up weekly, like 
mufhrooms, are too often their prin- 
cipal reading, by which means, per- 
haps, in fix inftances out of ten, both 
the head and the heart are corrupted. 

Moft young girls, particularly in 
London, when they are twelve years 
old, are well informed of thofe 
things which they would know early 
enough atthe age of nineteen or twen- 
ty. What Horace fays of the young fe- 
males at Rome, fits exaétly thole in 
England : ‘* They think on love from 
‘© their tendereft years.”’ 

Drefs is carried to the very utmoft, 
and the changes it undergoes are more 
frequent than thofe of the moon ; all 
is governed by novelty, and tafte is 
entirely out of the queftion, if it be 
but the fafhion. 

Neither caricatures exhibited at the 
windows of print-fhops, nor fati- 
rical paragraphs in new{papers, againtt 
ridiculous fafhions, prove of any ef- 
fe&t. The former are ftared and 
laughed at, on paffing them in the 
ftreets, and the others produce mere- 
ly fome merriment for thofe who read 
the papers, without effecting the leaft 
reformation in them whom they par- 
ticularly concern. 

This rage for finery and fafhion 
fpreads from the higheft to the low- 

eft; and in public places, where 
numbers appear elegan:ly drefled, it 


T the time when thofe fortifica- 
tions were reared, it is evident 
that the ufe of mortar was unknown. 


As it mdf be fuppofed that the build- 
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is very difficult to guefs at their rank 
in fociety, or at the heavinefs of their 
purfe. The tradefman’s daughter 
whofe father can hardly earn the ne. 
ceflary expences of life, will doa 
that is in her power to drefs whe, 
fhe goes abroad, as if the were jy 
eafy circumftances ; and many who 
might by their outfide appearance he 
taken for fuch as are in affluence, gil] 
be found, upon enguiry, in a ftate of 
very precarious dependence, or eyen 
of fervitude. 

The fame of Englithwomen for 
modefty and virtue, is of long ftand. 
ing, and though it has been, perhaps, 
in fome inftances tarnifhed and lot jn 
its credit in thefe modern times, vet 
what the Rev. Mr. Madan has ad. 
vanced on this point, in his book 
written in favour of polygamy, feems 
to be liable to great limitations 
** Mott certain it is,” he fays, “ that 
the crime of adultery daily in 
creafes amongft us, info ouch, that 
one would think many of the Bre 
tifh ladies, once famed for their 
modefty, chaftity, and fobriety, 
either never read their biblesa 
all, or elfe only that eaitionofit 
which was printed by the company 
of ftationers, in the rei 
Charles the Firft, (and for which 
Archbifhop Laud fined them f 
verely in the Star Chamber) where 
in they printed the feventh com 
mandment without the word m, 
fo that it ftood, Thou fhalt com 
mit adultery.” Far be it fromm 
to examine fuch affertions! I leave it 
to thofe who advance opinions of 
this kind to defend themfelves, | 
am rather inclined to fide with thok 
who think more favourably. 



























































ers exerted the utmoft of their arth & 
teftural fkill (fo far as ftrength wa 
concerned) in fabricating thole fim 
tures, we cannot doubt that, as i 
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country. abounded in lime-ftone, had 
its ufe been known as a cement, it 
muft have been employed in fuch 
works. This bringsthem at once up 
toa period of time prior to the Ro- 
mam eftablifhments in the northern 
ts of Britain. The Romans em- 
loyed mortar in all their buildings, 
of which many remains are at prefent 
ifting in thofe parts of the ifland 
where they are known to have formed 
fettlements. ‘They taught the Britons 
the ufe of that cement, of which 
tillthen, they were ignorant. 

At the time of Czelar’s invafion of 
Britain, the inhabitants of the fouth- 
em, and probably the moft civilized 

t of the ifland, lived in huts con- 
ftruéted with turf, or with the branches 
of trees. Their towns or villages 
were nothing more than an inclofed 
part of a wood, furrounded by a ditch 
and rampart, within the circle of 
which they reared their huts. “ Op- 
“ pidum vocant Britanni cum fylvas 
“ impeditas vallo atque foffa muni- 
“ erunt.” Caf. de Bell. Gal. lib. 5. 
cap, 21. Thefe inclofures or towns 
were but a temporary refidence, and 
probably reforied to only when ne- 
eefary to defend themiclves againt 
anenemy ; they were fo f{pacious as 
to afford fecurity both to the inhabi- 
tants themfelves and to their cattle. 
“ Urbinm loco ipjts Junt nemora, Ar- 
“ boribus enim dejectis ubi amplum cir- 
" culem fepierunt, ibi cafas ibidem fibi, 
“ ponunt, et pecori fabula condunt, ad 
“ nfum quidem non longi tempo is.” 
Strabo, Geogr. lib. 4. “OF this na- 
ture were all the Britith towns in the 
fouthern part of the ifland, at the 
time of Cazfar. Such was the town 
of Caflivellaunus, probably a place of 
the greatelt confide: ation in the ifland, 
asbeing the refidence of that thief, 
under whom the whole of the fuuth- 
eta Britons agreed to unite their 
forces to oppofe the Romans at their 

ond defcent upon the coatts. « 76 
" bis cognofcit non longe ex loca oppidum 
f Cafivellauni abiffe, filvi s palu dibufque 
“ munitum, quo fatis magnus hominum 
 pecorifque  mumerus  convenerit.’ 


Caf de Bello Gal. lib, 5. cap. 21. 
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This oppidum Caffivellauni was Verula- 
mium, the prefent St. Alban’s (fee 
Camden and Horfley’s Britannia Ro- 
mana). London, or the capital of the 
Trinobantes, was then a place of in- 
ferior note to Verulam. The Romans 
dignified the latter with the title of 
a municipium, while the former was 
fimply an oppidum, and therefore 
ftrictly correfpondent toCzfar’s general 
defcription, a portion of a thick wood, 
furrounded with a ditch and rampart. 

If fuch was the appearance of Lon- 
don at the time of the fecond inva- 
fion of the ifland by Cxfar, which 
happened fifty-five years before the 
Chriftian wra, we have certain evi- 
dence, that the fouthern Britons had 
undergone a remarkable change in 
their mode of life, and made a great 
progrefs in refinement and civiliza- 
tion in the fpace of 107 years, which 
elapfed from that time to the great 
victory gained over the Romans by 
their queen Boadicea. Atthis latter pe- 
riod, Tacitus mentions London as. a 
flourifhing town, which, though not 
dignified with the title of a Ro- 
man colony, was a place of trade and 
opulence, and a great refort for mer- 
chants, ‘* Londinum quidem cognomento 
** colonia non inhigne fed copia negotia- 
‘ torum et commeatuum maximi cele- 
«© bre.” Annal. lib, 14. cape 330 
The Britons of the fouth had, there- 
fore, profited very greatly by a fhort 
intercourfe with the Romans; and 
this progrels will appear more ree 
markable, when it is confidered, that 
from the time of Cafar’s invafion to 
the reign of Claudius, during almoft 
a complete century, there was no Ro- 
man army in Britain, nor any ftation 
or fettlement of thar pcople.in the 
ifland. ‘Ihe Britons, therefore, had 
as yet enjoyed little more than the 
fight of a polifhed and improyed peo- 
Amidtt the tumult of hoftilities, 


ple. 
no op ortunity to imMate 


there was 
the practices, or ftudy the accom 
plithments of the people by whom 
they were invaded; but they faw 
enough to convince them of their 
own fignal inferiority in all the arts 
of cultivatéd life, and to excite ade- 
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fire to imitate them in a fubfequent 
feafon of tranquillity. This they ob- 
tained by the retreat of the Romans, 
and profiting to the utmoft by thofe 
lights they had acquired, they made 
a more rapid advancement to civili- 
zation, than perhaps in any after pe- 
riod of their hiitory. Cities were 
built, harbours conftruéted for the 
accommodation of mercantile fleets, 
and money coined for the medium of 
trade. ‘The coinage of Cunobiline, 
the fucceffor of Caffivellaunus, and fo- 
nee of the Caffii and Trinoban- 
tes, from the mints of Colchefter, 
Verulam, and London, is a proof, 
not only of an extenfive commerce, 
but of very confiderable advancement 
in the arts. 

In this interval, therefore, between 
the invafion of Czfar and the reign 
of Claudius, this period of rapid 
improvement, it is probable the Bri- 
tons of the fouth firft learned the art 
of conftruéting durable buildings with 
mortar ; though we do not find from 
any claflic author, that, before the 
reign of Nero, the Romans had 
erected any buildings in the ifland, 
which could ferve as a model of re- 
gular architeCture. In the fifth year of 
the Emperor Nero, happened that 
fignal defeat of the Romans by the 
Britifh Queen Boadicea, occafioned 
principally by the revolt, or, as Ta- 
citus terms it, the rebellion of the 
‘Trinobantes. One great caufe of 
this revolt had been the ereétion 
of a magnificent temple to the di- 
vine Claudius, which the Britons 
regarded as an infulting monu- 
ment of the Roman power, and their 
own abject flavery. ‘* Ad haec tem- 
** plum divo Claudio conftitutum quafi 
$ arx a@terne dominationis afpicieba- 
“© tur; delefique facerdotes, {pecie re- 
** ligionis, omnes fortunas effundebant.” 
Tacit. Annal. lib. 14. cap. 31. That 
this temple was a ftructure of great 
magnitude and folidity, appears from 
this circumftance, that the Romans re- 
treated to it as their laft {trong hold, 
and, for two days, defended them- 
felves in it againft the befieging Bri- 
tons, ‘* Cetera quidem impetu direpta 
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“ aut incenfa funt; Templum in quo 
‘* miles fe conglobaverat, biduo ob, 
“ fefum expugnatumgue.” Vdd. cap, 

Ze 
. The Britons, profecuting their 
fuccefs, attacked, pillaged, and 
fire to feveral of the Roman fortsand 
gatrifons. London and Verulam wer 
deftroyed ; and, in thofe two place, 
(a convincing proof of their magni, 
tude and population) the Britons maf. 
facred about 70,000 Roman citizens 
and their allies. But thefe tempora 
fucceffes were foon checked by ad 
ful defeat of the Britons by Suetonins 
Paulinus, in which 80,000 were left 
dead upon the field of battle. From 
that time, the Romans advanced into 
the internal parts of the ifland, and 
finding themfelves more feebly refife, 
as their power became more known, 
began now to apply themfelves to the 
civilization of the rude people whom 
they had fabdued. 

Julius Agricola, in the fecond yea 
of his command, as Proprztor of Bi 
tain, A. D. 79, reduced the inhabi- 
tants of North Wales, of Chehire 
and of Lancafhire, to abfolute fab 
jetion, and conquered the ifle of 
Anglefey. Having fufficiently evin- 
ced his power, he tried the effed of 
alluring the natives to an eafy fub- 
miffion, by giving ‘them a tafte of 
the enjoyments of a polifhed peopl, 
Towards this purpefe, the Romans 
encouraged the Britons to build r 
gular towns, aflifted them in conftru@- 
ing temples, market-places, and com- 
modious dwellings; and taught them 
eventhe ufe of the baths and porticas, 
and all the luxuries of the Roman 
banquets. To this precife period, 
we may refer the foundation of many 
of the towns in the weft of England, 
which are known to have had a Re 
man origin, as Lancafter, Manchefter, 
Warrington, Ribchefter, Overbo 
rough, Colne &c. 

At this time, therefore, A. D. 7% 
the Britons of the north-weltern parts 
of England had acquired a confide 
ble knowledge of regular architee 
ture, But all to the north of the Ro 
man congquefts, we muft prefamtyt 
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in its original ftate of barbarifm ; im- 
vement, however, mutt have kept 
with the advances of the Ro- 
mans into the country; and it is, 
therefore, not difficult to mark its 
efs. In the year 80, we find 
Agricola employed in ere€ting a chain 
forts between the friths of 
Clyde and Forth ; and in 83, the laft 
ar of his command, he had pene- 
trated to the foot of che Grampian 
mountains, in the northern parts of 
Angus. From this time, during the 
gemainderof the reign of Domitian, 
and through the whole of the reigns 
of Nerva and of Trajan, a period 
of above thirty years, the Romans 
made no progrefsin the ifland. The 
northern parts of the province were 
{il defended, and the Caledonians, in 
that interval, recovered all that part 
of Scotland which Agricola had gain- 
ed; for, in the fecond year of Ha- 
drian, A. D. 120, when that emperor 
boilt his wallum acrofs the iiland, 
between Solway Frith and the mouth 
of the Tyne, he confidered the Ro- 
man province as extending no farther 
to the north than that rampart.— 
 Murum per odloginta millia paffuum 
“ primus duxit qui barbaros Romanof- 
“ que dividerit,” Vit. Hadr, Hitt. 
Aug. Script. 
his interval, therefore, of more 
than thirty years, mult have been a 
period of remarkable improvement 
to the favage Caledonians. Main- 
taining a conitant intercourfe with the 
Romans, not diftinguifhed by extra- 
ordinary hoitilities, and gradually re- 
gaining a country in which they found 
the recent works of a polifhed peo- 
ple, they could not fail to acquire 
much knowledge in the arts. At the 
time, therefore, when Adrian built 
his rampart, A. D. 120, we know al- 
moft to a certainty, that the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, as far to the north 
as the Gram>ian mountains, under 


‘flood and prattifed the art of con- 


ftructing durable buildings with mor- 
tar. The forts, or caftella, erected 
by Agricola, which Tacitus fays 
were fo ftrongly conftruéted as to refift 
the utmoft efforts of the enemy to 
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take them by ftorm, were now ir the 
poffeffion of the Caledonians. The 
Roman catftella were circular, and 
fometimes fquare inclofures, fure 
rounded with a itrong wall of ftone, 
hewn into fquare blocks, and cement 
ed with mortar. The {pace inclofed 
was fufficient to contain various build- 
ings likewife of ftone, barracks for 
the. winter habitation of the troops, 
gtanaries for provifions, and fome- 
times baths. ‘The form of thefe caf- 
tella may be feen in the {culptures 
upon the Trajan column, and their 
conftruétion may be learnt from Ve- 
getius. The remains of a bath be- 
longing to one of thefe caftella, pro- 
bably ereéted by Agricola were dif 
covered, within thefe few years, at 
the village of Dalnoter, between Glaf- 
gow and Dumbarton. The Caledo- 
nians had witneffed the building of 
thefe ftruétures, which were reared 
with the moft perfect kill in military 
architecture, from materials which the 
countty furnifhed in abundance.— 
They were now in poffeffion of the 
ftructures themfelves. It is reafona- 
ble, therefore, to conclude, that they 
now learnt the art of conttruéting re- 
gular buildings with ftone and mortar, 
and prattifed it, both for the pur- 
pofes of defence and habitation: be. 
caufe the contrary fuppofition would 
do violence to all probability, 

The wall of Adrian, which was 
buik in 120, and that of Antoninus 
Pius, built, as Horfley thinks, in 140, 
were both conitructed folely of turf, 
But they were defended by catftella, 
placed at intervals of various dif 
tance, according to the nature of the 
ground. ‘The wall of Antoninus ran 
acrofs, from Dumbarton on Clyde, to 
Cramond on the Frith of Forth, 
and was probably in the precife line of 
the caftella, buik by Agricola. It 
was at this period, and under the 
command of Lollius Urbicus, the 
lieutenant of Antoninus, that the 
Romans made their fartheft advances 
into the ifland of Britain. After the 
ereGtion of this new vallum, which 
had probably been reared on the idea 
that the country to the north of it 

. was 
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was hardly worth fecuring, Urbicus 
marched to the northward, and find- 
ing, beyond his expectation, that the 
country, efpecially along the fea. 
coaft, was open and fertile, he appears 
to have profecuted his conqueits as far 
north af Invernefs. For this faét, we 
want, indeed, the authority of any 
Roman hiftorian ; but the geography 
of Ptolemy, and the late difcovered 
Itinerary of Richard of Cirencef- 
ter, prove, beyond all doubt, that 
there were Roman ftations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Invernefs; and there is 
no other Roman general, but Urbi- 
cus, who, to the days'of Ptolemy, is 
the WTeewroy seuromssor, or caftra alata 
which, in the Itinerary of Richard, 
is termed Prorotone. This, I think, 
there is every reafon to believe to 
have been that fortified promontory, 
now called the Burgh of Moray. At 
any rate, itis certain, there were fe- 
vera] Roman ftations in that neigh- 
bourhood, as Tueffis, Varis, and 
Ptorotone, which is fufficient for our 
purpofe. It is, then, evident, that, 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
within a few years of A. D. 140, the 
date of his vallum, the Romans had 
fixed preefidia, and built caftella in the 
neighbourhood of Invernefs, from 
which part of Scotland there was an 
uninterrupted military road, as ap- 
pears by Richard’s Itinerary, to 
the Land’s End, in Cornwal}. At 
this period, therefore, the inhabi- 
tants of this region of Scotland muft 
have been acquainted, from the prac- 
tice of the Romans, with the art of 
building with-mortar. And as the 
firucture of thofe hill-fortifications, 
demonftrates the ignorance of the 
builders of the ufe of that cement, 
the moft complete evidence thence 
arifes, that they were reared prior to 
the time above-mentioned, that is, 
above fixteen. centuries and a half 
ago. But how far beyond that pe- 
riod we are to fearch for the date of 
thofe fingular fortifications, ftill re- 
mains in doubt. All that we can, 
with certainty, conclude is, that they 
belong to a period of extreme barba- 
rifin, They muft have been con- 
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ftructed by @ people fcarcely removal 
from the ftate of favages, who lived 
under fio impreffion of fixed or 
lated property in land, whofe 
appropriated goods were their c 
and whofe fole fecurity, in a life of 
conftant depredation, was the retrey 
to the fummits of thofe hills of dig. 
cult accefs, which they had fortified 
in the beft manner they could, Ay 
the fpace inclofed was incapable of 
containing a great number of men, 
efpecially if occupied in part by ca. 
tle, it is prefumable, that thele te. 
treats were formed chiefly for the fecy. 
rity of the women and children of the 
canton, and of their herds, Th 
could be defended by a few men, 
while the reft of the tribe were eg. 
gaged with their enemies in the 
field. 

In the defcription I have given of 
the fortified hill of Dun- Jardel, upon 
Loch Nefs, I mentioned a druidical 
circle upon the fhoulder of the hill, 
about fifty or fixty feet below the for 
tification, and hinted that this cin 
cumftance might poffibly afford ground 
for a conjecture with regard to th 
date of thofe extraordinary ftra@urs 
on the tops of hills. 

The religion of the Druids obtain. 
edin Britain long before the periodof 
the Roman fsivntion 3; and it was pro. 
bably introduced into the ifland by 
the firft colony of Celtz, or Gauls, 
who landed from the continent. If, 
as is generally fuppofed, this ifand 
was actually peopled from Gaul, Dmv- 
idifm muft have been the religion of 
its firft inhabitants. I am difpoled, 
however, to believe, that this ifland 
was inhabited of old by a race of men 
who knew nothing of the Druids, whole 
manners and mode of life were to 
barbarous to be compatible with cha 
fyitem; and who, in after-tima, 
adopted from thofe Druids their fit 
ideas of civilization and improve 
ment. The Druids, it is well know, 
were a very enlightened order of met 
and they had the addrefs to amall 
themfelves of that charaéter of wifdom 
and learning, in obtaining an ablo 
lute controul, not only in matters 

religton, 
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jon, but in the civil government 
countries in which they were 
dablifhed. They cultivated the me- 
chanic arts, and even the fciences of 
medicine, aftronomy, and geometry, 
with confiderable fuccefs, In fhort, 
no nation, among whom that fyftem 
had become prevalent, could long re- 
mainin a ftate of barbarifm. But, 
from all the ideas we can form of the 
fate of Caledonia, at the time when it 
was neceflary to rear thofe hill-forti- 
fcations, there appears no probabili- 

, that the inhabitants either lived 
under fuch a government, as we know 
to-have prevailed under the influence 
ofthe Druids, or had any acquaint- 
ance with thofe arts which it 1s cer- 
tain they cultivated. 

Thofe buildings muft, therefore, 
have been ‘erected previoufly to the 
introduction of the Druidical fyftem ; 
that is to fay, in a period of time 
antecedent to the firft vifitation of this 
ifland by the Celta, or Gauls. 

The Druidical circle upon Dun- 
Jardel lends its aid in fupport of this 
conjecture. If the fortification on the 
fammit had been ereéted after the 
abolition of Druidifm, it feems ex- 
tremely improbable, that the builders 
of it would have neglected to employ 
the ftones of this circle in rearing 
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their fortifications, (ftones extremely 
well fuited to the purpofe, and quite 
at hand) when they have been at im- 
menfe pains to carry up a prodigious 
quantity of ftones from the very bot- 
tom of the hill for that work. It is 
not probable that they would have 
been reftrained by any fuperftitious 
idea of reverence for the monuments 
of an extinguifhed religion. For 
Druidifm, foon after its abolition, 
funk into utter contempt; and the 
introduGtion of Chriftianity rendered. 
the ancient fuperftitions impious and 
deteftable. 

That this hill-fortification was 
erected in the times of the Druids, I 
have already fhewn to be extremely 
improbable. We mutt, therefore, re- 
cur tothe only remaining, and the 
moft natural fuppofition, that it was 
reared in times antecedent to the ine 
trodudtion of that religion. And this 
fuppofition carries the date of this 
ftructure, and confequently of all the 
reft of the fame nature, up toa period 
of antiquity far beyond all hiftorical 
record, and conneéts them with a 
ftate of fociety in which the arts were 
as imperfe¢i, the manners as barba- 
rous, and the condition of life as 
lawlefs, turbulent, and precarious, as 
among the rudeit Ainerican favages, 


REFLECTIONS on tHe Formation anp Distrisutrox or RICHES. 


BY THE LATE MR. TURGOT, SOME TIME INTENDANT OF THE FINANCES 
OF FRANCE. 


( Continued from page 328. ) 


HE Mandingo negroes, who 

carry on a trade for gold duft 
with the Arabian merchants, bring all 
their commodities to a fiftitious 
fcale, which both parties call macutes, 
fo that they tell the merchants that 
they will give them fo many macutes 
mgold. They value thus in macxtes 


merce is fometimes of greater, fome- 
times of lefs value than the coin 
which is denominated a florin. 

§ 38. All merchandize is a reprefen- 
tative pledge of every objcé? of com- 
merce, but more or lfs commedious for 
ufe, as it poffeffes a-greater or lifs fa- 
cility to be tranfported, and ta be pre- 


the merchandize they receive, and ferved without alteration. 


bargain with the merchants upon that 
evaluation, Thus in Holland they 
reckon by baxk florins, which is only 
a fi&itious money, and which in com- 


The variation in the quality of mer- 
chandize, and in the different prices 
in proportion to that quality, which 
renders them more or lefs proper than 

others 









others to ferve a8 a common meafure, 

4 is alfo more or lefs an impediment to 
their being a reprefentative pledge of 
every other merchandize of equal 
value. Neverthelefs there is alfo, as 
to this laft property, a very effential 
difference between the different {pe- 
cies of metchandize. It is (for ex- 
ample) evident, that a man who pof- 
fefles a piece of linen, is more certain 
of procuring for it, when he pleafes, 
a certain quantity of corn, than if he 
had a barrel of wine of equal value ; 
the wine being fubje& to a variety of 
accidents, which may in a moment 
deprive him of the whole property. 

§ 39. All merchandize bas the two 
effential properties of money, to meafure 
and to reprefent all value: and in this 

nfe ail merchandize is money. 

Thefe two properties of ferving as 
@ common meafure of all value, 
and. to be a reprefentative pledge 
of all other commodities of equal 
value, comprehend all that confti- 
tute the eflence and ufe of what is 
ealled money: and it follows from 
the details into which I am juft going 
to enter, that all merchandize is, in 
fome refpect, money; and participates 
more or lefs, according to their par- 
ticular nature, of thefe two effential 
properties. Ail are more or lefs pro- 
per to ferve as a common meature, in 

roportion ‘as they are more or lefs 
m general ufe, of a more fimilar qua- 
lity, and more eafy to be divided in- 
to aliguot parts. All are more or lefs 
applicable for the purpofe of a general 
pledge of exchange, in proportion as 
they are the lefs {ufceptible of decay 
or alteration in quantity or quality. 

§ 40. Reciprocally all mancy is effen- 
tially merchandizt. 

We can take only that which has 
a value for a common meafure of va- 
lue, that which is received in com- 
merce in exchange for other proper- 
ties ; and there is no univerfal repre- 
fentative pledge of value, but fome- 
thing of equal value. A money of con- 
vention is therefore a thing impoflible. 

§41. Different matters are able ta 

ferve and have ferved for current ma- 


mcye 
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Many nations have adopted in thely 
language and in their trade, as 860th 
mon meafure of value, different mat, 
ters more or lefs precious. There 
are at this day, fome barbarous my. 
tions, who make ufe of a {pecies of 
little thells, called couries, f remem. 
ber to have feen when at colle 
fome apricot ftones exchanged and 
paffed as a {pecies of money among the 
{cholars, who made ufe of them at cep, 
tain games. I have already fpoken of 
a valuation by heads of cattle; fome 
of thefe are to be found in the vettiges 
of the laws of the ancient German ny. 
tions, who over-ran the Roman em. 
pire, The firft Romans, or at lef 
the Latins, their anceftors, made ue 
of them alfo. It is pretended that the 
firft money they ftruck in brafs, Te iee 
fented the value of a theep, and bore 
the image of that animal, and tha 
the name of pecunia has obtained 
from pecuo, This conjeéture caries 
with it a great probability. 

§42. Metals, and particularly gid 
andfilver, are the moft proper for that 
purpofe, and why, 

We are now arrived at the intro. 
duction of precious metals into trade, 
All metals as they have been difco. 
vered, have been admitted into ex 
change, on account of their red 
utility. Their fplendor has caufed 
them to be fought for, to fervess 
ornaments; their duétility and their 
folidity have rendered them proper 
for veflels, more durable and lighter 
than thofe of clay. But thefe fub- 
ftances cannot be brought into com 
merce without becoming almoft im 
mediately a univerfal money. A 
piece of any metal, of whatever fort, 
has exatly the fame qualities as ano- 
ther piece of the fame metal, pro- 
vided they are equally pure. Now 
the eafe with which we can feparate, 
by different chemical operations, a 
metal from other metals with which 
it is incorporated, enables us to bring 
it to a. degree of purity, ora 
they call it, to what ftandard we 
pleafe; then the value of metal dif 
fers only as to its weight. In ex 
prefling, therefore, the value of aay 

mete 
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nerchandize by the weight of metal 
which may be had in exchange, we 
fhall-then have the cleareft, the moft 
commodious. and moft precife ex- 
‘preffion of value ; and hence it is im- 

fible but it muft be preferred in 
ufe to all other things. Nor are me- 
tals lefs proper than other merchan- 
dize for becoming the univerfal token 
of all value that can be meafured : 
as they are fufceptible of all imagin- 
able divifions, there is not any ob- 
eft of commerce, great or f{mall, 
whofe value cannot be exactly paid 
by acertain quantity of metal. To 
this advantage of accommodating it- 
felf to every {pecies of divifion, they 
join that of being unalterable, and 
thofe which are fcarce, as gold and 
filver, have a great value, although 
of a weight and fize little confider- 
able. 
Thefe two metals are then, of all 
merchandize, the moft eafy to afcer- 
tain their quality, to divide their 
quantity,"and to convey to all places 
at the eafieft expences. Every one, 
therefore, who has a fuperfluity, and 
who is net at the time in want of 
another ufeful commodity, will haften 
toexchange it for filver, with which 
he is more certain than with any 
thing elfe to procure himfelf the 
commodity he fhall with for at the 
time he wants it. 

§ 43. Gold and filver are confti- 
tuted, by the nature of things, money, 
and unives fal money, pd pendent of 
all convention, and of all laws. 

Here thea is gold and filver con- 
ftitated money, and univerfal money, 
and that without any arbitrary agree- 
ment among men, without the in- 
tervention of any law, but only by 
the nature of things. They are not, 
a many people imagine, figns of 
value; they have an intrinfic value 
in themfelves, if they are capable 
of being the meafure and the token 
of other values. ‘This property they 
have in common with all other com- 
modities which have a value in com- 
merce, ‘They only differ in being 
at the fame time more divifable, 
more unchangeable, and of more eafy 

Vou, VI. 
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conveyance than other merchandize, 
by which they are more commodi- 
oufly employed to meafure and re- 
prefent the value of others. 

§ 44. Other metals are only employed 
fr thefe ufes, ina fecondary manner, 

All metals are capable of bein 
employed as money. But thofe which 
are too cammon have too little value 
in a large bulk to be employed in the 
current ufes of commerce. Copper, 
filver and gold, are the only ones 
which have been brought in conftant 
ufe. And even copper, except among 
people to whom neither mines nor 
commerce have fupplied a fuffi- 
cient quantity of gold or filver, has 
never been ufed buc in exchanges of 
{mall value. 

§ 45. The ue of gold and filver, as 
money, has augmented their value as 
materials. 

It is not poffible, but the eagernefs 
with which every one has fought to 
exchange their fuperfluous commodi- 
ties for gold and filver, rather than 
for any other commodity, muft have 
augmented the value of thefe two ma- 
terials in commerce. Thefe are only 
thereby rendered more commodious 
for their employment as tokens, or 
common meafure. 

§ 46. Variations in the value of gold 
and filver, compared with the other ob- 
es of commerce, and with each other, 

This value is fufceptible of change, 
and in trath is continually changing ; 
fo that the fame quantity of metal 
which anfwered to a certain quantity 
of fuch or fuch a commodity, becomes 
no longer equal thereto, and it re- 
guires a greater or lefs quantity of 
filver to reprefent the fame commodi- 
ty. When it requires more, it is faid 
the commodity is dearer ; when it ree 
quires lefs, that it is become cheaper ; 
but they may as well fay, that the 
filver isin the firft cafe become cheaper, 
and inthe latter dearer. Silver and 
gold not only vary in price, com. 
pared with all other commodities, 
but they vary alfo with each 
other, in proportion as they are more 
orlefs abundant. It is notorious that 
we now givein Europe from fourteen 
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to fifteen ounces of filver for one 
eunce of gold; and that in former 
times we gave only ten or eleven 
ounces. 

Again, that at prefent in China, 
they do not give more than twelve 
ounces of filver for an ounce of gold, 
fo that there is a very great advantage 
in carrying filver to China, to ex- 
change for gold, to bring back to Eu- 
rope. It is vifible, that in procefs of 
time, this commerce will make gold 
more common in Europe, and lefs 
common in China, and that the value 
of thefe two materials muft finally 
come in both places to the fame pro- 

rtion. 

A thoufand different caufes concur 
to fix and to change inceflantly the 
comparative value of commodities, 
either with refpect to each other, or 
with refpe& to filver. The fame 
caufes confpire- to fix and vary the 
comparative value, whether in refpect 
to the value of each commodity in 
particular, or with refpeét to the to- 


N Abyffinia, when the prifoner is 
I condemned in capital cafes, he is 
not again remitted to prifon, which 
is thought cruel, but he is immedi- 
ately carried away, and the fentence 
executed upon him. Abba Salama, 
the Acab Saat, was conderaned by the 
king the morning he entered Gondar, 
on fie return from Tigré, and imme- 
diately hanged, in the garment of a 
prieft, on a tree at the door of the 
king’s palace. Chremation, brother 
to the ufurper Socinios, was executed 
that fame morning, Guebra Deng- 
hel, Ras Michael’s fon-in-law, was 
likewife executed that fame day, im- 
mediately afier judgment; and fo 
were feveral others, 

The capital punifhments in Aybfii- 
nia are the crofs, Socinios firft or- 
dered Arzo, his competitor, who 
had fled for affiftance and refuge to 
Phineas, king of the Falatha, to be 


M. Turgot’s Reflections: 


Or tHe PUNISHMENTS in ABYSSINIA, 


FROM MR. BRUCE'S TRAVELS. 


tality of the other, values which 
a€tually in commerce. It is not yg 
fible to inveftigate thefe dij 
caufes, or to unfold their effects, wig, 
out entering into very extenfive ay 
very difficult details, which I fy 
decline in this difcuffion. 

§ 47. The ufe of payments in 
has given room for the diftinBion of filly 
and buyer. 

In proportion as mankind became 
familiarized to the cuftom of valyj 
all things in filver, of exchangip 
all their fuperfluous commodities fg 
filver, and of not parting with that 
money but for things which area. 














ful or agreeable tothem at the mo A 
they become accuftomed to confide BB ber 
the exchanges of commerce ina dif. § of t 
ferent point of view. They hare — but 
made a diftinétion of two perfons, the # hor 
buyer and the feller; the feller is ner 
him who gives commodities for m. — alre 
ney ; and the buyer is him who girg 
money for commodities, 
(To be continued.) To 
Il 





crucified without the camp. We 
find the fame punithment inflided by 
Artaxerxes upon Haman, who wa 
ordered to be affixed to the crofs til 
he died. 

The next capital punifhment is flay. 
ing alive. That this barbarous execu. 
tion ftill prevails in Abyflinia, isl. 
ready proved by the fate of the unfor. 
tunate Woofheka, taken prifoner ia 
the campaign of 1769, while I wa 
in Abyffinia; a facrifice made to the 
vengeance of the beautiful Ozon 
Efter, who, kind and humane as fhe 
was in other refpetts, could receive 
no atonement for the death of bet 
hufband. : 

Lapidation, or ftoning to death, 1s 
the next capital punithment in AbyF 
finiag This is chiefly inflited upon 
{trangers, called Franks, for religious 
caufes. The Catholic priefts m 
Abyffinia, that have been detetted 
there, 
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Of the Punifbments in Abyffinia. 


there, in thefe latter days, have been 
to death, and their bodies lie 
fill in the ftreets of Gondar, in the 
gares, or waite places, covered with 
thefe heaps of ftones which occafioned 
their death by being thrown at them. 
There are three of thefe heaps at the 
church of Abbo, all covering Fran- 
cifean friars; and, befides them, a 
fmall pyramid over a boy who was 
foned to death with them, about the 
firft year of the reign of David 1Vth. 
This boy was one of four fons that 
one of the Francifcan friars had by 
an Abyflinian woman in the reign of 
Onftas. 

Among capital punifhments may 
bereckoned likewife the plucking out 
of the eyes; a cruelty which I have 
but too often feen committed in my 
hort ftay in Abyffinia. ‘This is ge- 
nerally inflicted upon rebels. I have 
already mentioned, that after the 
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flaughter of the battle of Fagitta, 
twelve chiefs of the Pagan Galla, 
taken prifoners by Ras Michael, had 
their eyes torn out, and were after- 
wards bandoned to ftarve in the val- 
leys below the town, Several prifon- 
ers of another rank, noblemen of 
Tigré, underwent the fame misfor- 
tune; and, what is wonderful, not 
one of them died in the operation, 
nor its confequences, though per- © 
formed in the coarfeft manner, with 
an iron forceps, or pincers, 

The dead bodies of criminals flain 
fer treafon, murder, and violence, on 
the highway, at certain times, are fel- 
dom buried in Abyflinia. The ftreets of 
Gondar are ftrewed with pieces of 
their carcafes, which bring the wild 
beafts in multitudes into the city as 
foon as it becomes dark, fo that it is 
fcarcely poffible for any to walk in the 
night. 


To top PERSON catuiinc uimsetr EDITOR or tHe LITERARY 
MAGAZINE, 


EstfeEMED FRIEND, 


Ilike thy lucubrations much, but think thou art generally too grave ; I have, 
therefore, fele€ted from the works of one of thy brethren, the noted Syl- 
vanus Urban, a molt delectable ftory, which will, perchance, draw a 


{mile from the countenance of moft of thy readers, 


As friend Sylvanus 


hath given it in his Hiftorical Chronicle, the truth of it muft reft on his 


veracity. 


Iam thy Friend, 


HISTORICAL 
O* September 30 laft, happened 


a furious hurricane in the Bay 
of Bengal, attended with avery heavy 
tain, which raifed fifteen inches of 
water in fix hours, and a violent earth- 
quake, which threw down abundance 
of houfes ; and as the ftorm reached 
fixty leagues up the river Ganges, it 
iscomputed that 20,000 fhips, barks, 
loops, boats, canoes, &c. have been 
caftaway. A prodigious quantity of 
cattle of all forts, a great many tigers, 
and feveral rhinocerofes were drowned ; 
even a great many Caymans were fti- 
fed by the furious agitation of the 


CHRONICLE, 


June, 1738. 
waters, and an innumerable quantity 
of birds was beat down into the ri- 
ver by the ftorm. Two Englith thips 
of g00 tons, were thrown into a vil- 
lage above 200 fathoms from the bed 
of the river Ganges, broke to pieces, 
and all the people drowned pel! mell, 
among the inhabitants and cattle. 
Barks of 60 tons were blown two 
leagues up into the land over the tops 
of high trees. The water rofe in all 
40 feet higher thanufual. The Eng- 
lith thips drove afhore, and broke to 
pieces, were the Decker, Devon- 
fhire, and Newcaftle ; and the Pelham 
3K2 is 








Account of aremarkable 
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is miffing.—A French thip was drove 
on fhore, and bulged. After the 
wind and waters abated, they opened 
their hatches, and took out feveral 
bales of merchandize, &c. but the 
man who was in the hold to fling the 
bales, fuddenly ceafed working; nor 
by calling to him, could they get .any 
reply ; on which they fent down ano- 
ther, but heard nothing of him, 
which very much added to their fear, 
fo that for fome time no one would 
venture down. At length, one more 


Hurricane at Bengal. 


hardy than the reft went down, gj 
became filent and unactive as the typ 
former, to the aftonifhment of gf, 
They then agreed by lights to fog 
down into the hold, which hada great 
quantity of water in it, and, to ther 
great furprife, they faw a huge alli. 
ge flaring, as expecting more prey, 

t had come in through a hole in the 
fhip’s fide, and it was with dif. 
culty they killed it: when they 
found the three men in the creature's 
belly. 


ACCOUNT or tue WILD CATTLE, rormerty VERY comuoy 
in THIS COUNTRY. 


FROM A GENERAL HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDES, 


UMEROUS herdsof thefe cattle 

were kept in feveral parks of 
England and Scotland, but have been 
deftroyed by various means; and the 
only breed now remaining in the 
kingdom is in the park at Chilling- 
ham-Caftle, in Northumberland *. 

The principal external appearances 
which dittinguith this breed of cattle 
from all others are the following: 
Their colour is invariably white ; 
muzzles black ; the whole of the in- 
fide of the ear, and about one-third 
of the outfide, from the tip down- 
wards, redt+; horns white, with 
black tips, very fine, and bent up- 
wards ; fome of the bulls havea thin, 
upright mane, about an inch and a 
half, or two inches Jong. 

At the firft appearance of any per- 
fon, they fet off in full gallop, and, 
-at the diftance of two or three hun- 
dred yards, make a wheel round, and 
come boldly up again, tofling their 
heads in a menacing manner; ona 
fudden ‘they’make a full ftop at the 
diftance of forty or fifty yards, look- 
ing wildly at the obje¢t of their fur- 

rife; but upon the leaft motion be- 
ang made, they all again turn round, 


and fly off with equal fpeed, but not 
to the fame diltance, forming a hhorter 
circle, and again returning witha 
bolder and more threatening afpet 
than before, they approach moch 
nearer, probably within thirty yards, 
when they make another ftand, and 
again fly off: this they do fevenl 
times, fhortening their diftance, and 
advancing nearer, till they come with 
in ten yards, when moft people think 
it prudent to leave them, not choofing 
to provoke them further ; for there's 
little doubt but in two or three tums 
they would make an attack. 

The mode of killing them was perhaps 
the only modern remains of the gran 
deur of ancient hunting. On noticebe 
ing given thata wild bull would bekilled 
Ona certain day, the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood came mounted, and 
armed with guns, &c. fometimesto 
the amount of an hundred horfe, and 
four or five hundred foot, who ftood 
upon walls, or got into trees, whik 
the horfemen rode off the bull from 
the reft of the herd, until he ftood 
at bay, when a markfman difmount 
ed and fhot. At fome of thefe hunt. 
ings, twenty or thirty fhots have beta 


* In the addenda the author correéts this miftake, and tells us that they are very 


numerous at Wollaton, in Nottinghambhire, the feat of Lord Middleton. 


There are 


fome of them alfo, he fays, at Gifburne, in Craven, Yorkfhire; at Lime-Hall, , 
Chefhire ; and at Chartley, in Staffordfhire, the feat of Earl Ferrers. 
+ About twenty years fince, there were a few with d/ack cars ; but the prefent park. 
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Curious Account 


fed before he was fubdued. On 
fach occafions the bleeding victim 

w defperately furious, from the 
Boring of his wounds, and the fhouts 
of favage joy that were echoing from 
every fide: but, from the number of 
accidents that happened, this dan- 
rous mode has been little prattited 
of late years, the park-keeper alone 
generally fhooting them with a rifled 
un, atone fhot. When the cows 
cave, they hide their calves for a 
week or ten days in fome fequelicred 
fituation, and go and fuckle tem two 
or three times aeday. Tf any perton 
come near the calves, they clap their 
heads clofe to the ground, and lie 
like a hare in form, to hide them- 
felves, ‘This is a proof of their na- 
tive wildnefs, and is corroborated by 
the following circumttance that hap- 
pened to the writer of this narrative, 
who found a hidden calf two days 
old, very lean and very weak: on 
ftroking its head it got up, pawed two 
or three times like an old bull, bel- 
lowed very loud, ftepped back a 
few fteps, and belred at his legs with 
all its force; it then began to paw 
ain, bellowed, ftepped back, and 
bolted as before; but knowingitsinten- 
tion, and flepping afide, it miffed him, 
fell, and was fo very weak, that it 
could not rife, though it made feveral 
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efforts ; but it had doneenough ; the 
whole herd were alarmed, and com- 
ing to its refcue, obliged him to re- 
tire; for the dams will allow no per- 
fon to touch their calves without at- 
tacking them with impetuous fe- 
rocity. 

When any one happens to be 
wounded, or is grown weak and feeble 
through age or ficknefs, the reft of 
the herd fec upon it, and gore it to 
death. 

Uhe weight of the oxen is general- 
ly from forty to fifty ftone. the four 
quarters; the cows about thirty. 
The beef is finely marbled, and of 
excellent flavour. 

Thofe at Burton-Conftable, in the 
county of York, were all deftroyed 
by a diftemper a few years fince. They 
varied flightly from thofe at Chilling- 
ham, having black ears and muzzles, 
and the ups of their tails of the fame 
colour; they were alfo much larger, 
many of them weighing fixty ftone, 
probably owing to the richnefs of the 
paiturage in Holdernefs, but generally 
attributed to the difference of kind 
between thofe with black and with 
red ears, the former of which they 
ftndioufly endeavour to preferve.— 
The breed which was at Drumlan- 
rig, in Scotland, had alfo black 
ears. 
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OUR days after I lefi San Louis, 

I reached San Miguel el-grande ; 
this city is large and: handfome, much 
more fo than thofe I had left; it is 
fituated on the declivity of a hill. 
The houfes, the ftreets, the gardens, 
have all a noble appearance, and an- 
hounce the wealth of their inhabit- 
ants. The fecond day I flept in the 
neighbourhood of Querezano, a place 
celebrated for the manufacture of 
hats, cloths, and other ftuffs. I af- 
terwards came to San Juan del Rio, 


or tHe ROYAL ACADEMY or SCIENCES. 
( Concluded, from Page 346%. ) 





a pretty city, of a middling extent ; 
it is well inhabited, and watered by 
a fine river, which 1s bordered by 
trees and walks. ‘This country is 
well cultivated, extremely populous, 
and full of large cities. Woods are 
{carce there, and alfo very difagree- 
able, except fome few fcattered trees 
by the fides of the rivers and brooks. 
The trees are principally Barbary 
figs, from twenty-five to thirty feet 
high, After I had paffled San Juan, 
I met with nothing but high moun- 
tains, 
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tains, and fome large villages, pretty 
well built, which, however, indicated 
our being near a large city. Atlaft, 
on the 28th of February, after having 
travelled one hundred and fifty leagues, 
due fonth from Sartilla, I difcovered 
from the heights a large lake, in the 
middle of which, at about a league’s 
diftance, appeared the city of Mexico, 
like animmenfe mafs, connected with 
the land only by the caufeways which 
lead to it. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, on the border of the lake, is a 
town called Noftra Senora de Gua- 
daloupe, which would pafs for a little 
city in Europe. There is here a fine 
aqueduct and church, both, as well 
as the whole kingdom, dedicated to 
the fame lady. ‘They go from hence 
to the city by a fine caufeway, very 
well kept up; it is at leaft a hundred 
feet wide, and a league long. I re- 
marked fome arches at different dif- 
tances, defigned to givea free courfe 
to the waters of the lake, which are 
brackifh. Five other caufeways alfo 
eommunicate, on different fides, with 
this great city, which is about fix 


“nom round, and only defended 


by barriers. The lake ferves asa for- 
tification, for it is impoffible to pafs 
it by fording, on account of the mud, 
and there is not wood enough in the 
country to build a fufficient number 
of boats. The ftreets are almoft all 
ftraight and broad, they have their 
names put up, and each houfe is num- 
bered, which is of great ufe to 
ftrangers. ‘There are public gardens, 
fine walks, and large and handfome 
inns, as there are in all the towns 
nearit; butthey are not very com- 
modious, having neither chambers, 
furniture, or provifions. The houfes 
are handfome, and have three or four 
ftories. The cathedral, the viceroy’s 
palace, and the remains of the pa- 
lace and baths of the Mexican em- 
perors, occupy three fides of the prin- 
cipal fquare. Thefe attract the cu- 
riofity of ftrangers, as does the mint, 
the court of which place is conftantly 
full of ingots, piled on each other, 
which are brought hither to be weigh- 
ed and affayed, One fifth pare is 


. 
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retained for the king’s ufe, for the 
privilege of working the mines, which 
in general belong to individuals— 

The Baratillo, a kind of exchan 
merits the attention of the traveller 
by its regularity and riches. The 
fame seipulatity appears in the vaults 
which ferve as the markets for flowers, 
fafhionable wares, {weet-meats, toys, 
and cloathing. . 
The Indians purfue the arts of fg. 
tuary and painting with fuccefs, which 
is very confpicuous in their churches, 
Working in gold is one of the prin, 
cipal trades in this city, and their 
productions, although mafly, thew 
tafte, and are well finifhed. Silver js 
— here to an infinity of pur. 
pofes, particularly in the churches, 
which exhibit prodigious riches, | 
was able to form an idea of this, op 
the anniverfary on which they cele. 
brate the conqueft of Mexico. On 
that day, every individual exhibits 
his moft valuable effeéts on the out. 
fide of his houfe, and it would he 
difficult to determine the total value 
of the riches thus expofed. They 
carry their pomp to fuch a height, 
that they ufe filver inftead of iron for 
their carriages and horfes. The richer 
inhabitants, both Creoles and Euro. 
peans, who have not the rage of vi- 
fiting Europe, live here in. great 
fplendor. All fafhionable cloathing 
is very dear; but a plain drefs and 
provifions are cheap ; for the Indians 
think nothing of bringing provifions 
from all parts to this great city, at 
a very low rate. ‘Thus, by their 
induftry they; avoid that indigence 
into which the lower order of Spa 
niards in this country fall. For ia 
proportion as the principal inhabit. 
ants are rich, and at their eafe, the 
reft are poor, We may form fome 
idea of the wealth of this city, by 
its luxury, the conftruction of the 
houfes, the moveables, the number 
of domefticks and carriages, drawn 
with four or fix horfes; but at the 
fame time, the poverty of the lower 
order is extreme. Under a cloak of 
patch-work, they have perhaps nei- 
ther breeches nor fhirt, ‘The women 
are 
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in as bad a fituation. Befides 
which, debauchery, drunkennefs, 
ing, and cock-fighting, are the 
occupations of the lower order of 
ple of beth fexes. 

The Mexicans call the northern fa- 
vages by the name of Mecos; they 
never {peak of them, but with the 
reateft demonftrations of fear; and 
itis among them the moft opprobri- 
ousepithet, to call any one Chychy- 
meco. What can we conclude from 
this? Are the Chychymecos a dif- 
tin& people, and more ferocious than 
the Mechos? or is the addition of 
Chy chy meant as a term of reproach 
tothe Mecos? The favages to the 
northward of this kingdom, are not 
fo docile as the Indians were former- 
ly. The Spaniards engage and pay 
thefe people very handfomely as mer- 
cenary foldiers, They have juft dif- 
patched fome of thefe troops to the 
province of Senora, to open a com- 
munication with Matanchel, and 
other ports, at which they embark for 
California, and with fome mines 
newly difcovered at Serro Prietto,.— 
This will augment the limits of the 
kingdom, already very extenfive. 
Its limits, which are not fixed, the 
quantity of great cities, the number 
of its inhabitants, its fertility, mines, 
and other rich productions, have 
given me a high idea of it, But asa 
traveller, and having an opportunity 
tofee but a part of it, I have only 
gained a very imperfect knowledge. 

While I was at Mexico, the Inqui- 
fition, which is very fevere, caufed 
many perfons to be publicly whipped, 
among whom weretwo women. They 
were accufed of infliing wounds on 
their enemies by a kind of invocation, 
and by wounding the correfpondent 
parts of a doll, which they kept for 
that purpofe, 

Thefe women carried thefe dolls, 
hung round their necks; the other 
criminals had the nature of their 
ctimes written on a kind of mitre, 
which was on their heads. This 
whipping is only a prelude to their 
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punifhment, and is always inflifted as 
foon as the criminal is found guilty, 
and before the final judgment is pro- 
nounced. The chaftifements of the 
Inquifition are looked on with vene- 
ration, as agreeable to God. I re- 
marked in the Spanifh catechifm, 
among the number of works of cha- 
rity, an injunétion not to lead finners 
in the right way ; but ¢o chaftife thofe 
who are inetror. 

I found during the firft days of my 
refidence here, the air mild and freth ; 
but afterwards it feemed to me to be 
unwholfome, and although moift, 
was very fharp, the lake being fitu- 
ated on high ground. I was much 
amufed during my refidence in this 
city, enjoying all the conveniencies 
of life which this place affords. I 
eat wholfome food, roots, garden 
ftuffs, and fome European fruits, 
which are as plenty as in Europe, and 
as good as thofe of America. I often 
took a refrefhing drink, made of wa- 
ter and the flour of Indian corn, boiled 
until it comes to the confiftence of 
chocolate; they call itatotré. I vi- 
fited all the curiofities, the churches, 
palaces, public walks, the public gar- 
dens of Almeyda, the gardens and 
aquedudts of ‘Tacuba. 

The time of the departure of the 
galleon for Acapulco was drawing 
near, being generally between the 
zoth and 30th of March; but I was 
ftill waiting for my effects, which I 
had configned to the care of the 
Francifcan. Twenty days after my 
arrival at Mexico, I received letters 
from Queratans, that my religious 
carrier had fallen fick, and that I 
could not have them until he reco- 
vered. As I could not defer my de- 
parture, for fear of mifling the gal- 
leon, I determined to leave them. I 
have fince written to a. merchant to 
fell them, and to give the produce to 
my Indian friend at San Antonio. 1 
was alittle angry with the prieft for 
his negligence, but was obliged to 
purfuc my journey. 

EXTRACT 
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E failed above the 
town of Vigo, and 
eame to an anchor in ten fathom wa- 
ter, at ten 0’clock in the afternoon ; 
I immediately called a council of ge- 
neral officers to confider and refolve 
on a difpofition for attacking the ene- 
my both by feaand land. 

rath. Atbreak of day this morn- 
ing I removed, and hoiited my flag 
on board the Somerfet. The wind 
being at W.S.W. promifed a fa- 
vourable opportunity of atcempting 
the enemy, according to the refolution 
of yefterday. His Grace the Duke of 
Ormond ufed great diligence in dif- 
embarking the troops, and landing 
them ina bay, on the fouth fhore, 
about four miles to the eaftward of 
Vigo, and ordering the grenadiers to 
march, under the command of my 
Lord Shannon, towards the fort on the 
fouth fide of Ronondello. At nine 
o’clock I made the fignal to weigh, 
which was accordingly done, the 
line of battle formed, and the fhips 
going in upon the enemy, but falling 
calm, the van of our line was forced 
toananchor within fhot of the enemy’s 
batteries, as the reft of the fhips did in 
their order at one o'clock. Captain 
Jennings came aboard me from Vice 
Admiral Hopfon, to inform me that 
the paflage of the boom was extreme- 
ly narrow ; that both fides were well 
fortified, and that, in afl probability, 
the firft thip that attempted it would 
be loft; and defired I would come on 
board him and view the place. Upon 
which I immediately went on board 
him, and the moreI looked, the more 
Iliked it, for I faw the paflage- was 
half a mile wide, do that it was im- 
poflible a boom of that length could 
confit of any ftrength. I faw the 
batteries on the larboard fide were 
open, and not fo many guns mounted 
on the ftarboard fide as was reported, 
1 faw the enemy had not made a dif- 
pofition of their thips for a vigorous 
defenze, but that they were in a con- 
fternation and confufion, fo that I 
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ordered Mr. Hopfon and the reft of 
the officers to execute their orders 
and do their duty. At twoo’cloek i, 
the afternoon, Vice Admiral Hopfon 
with the fhips next the enemy, fi. 
ped their cables, and run in upon 
them, Mr. Hopfon, being the head. 
moft fhip, run through boom with. 
out a ftop, but the reit of the thips, 
of his divifion, ftopped, hung in till 
they cut their way through; and as 
foon as they got through, the enen 
deferted their fhips, fetting fome 
on fire, and running others on 
fhore. 

The Torbay had very like to have 
been burnt by a fire-fhip of the ene. 
my, who would have certainly done 
the execution had the not blown 
up. This accident was occafioned 
by the Torbay’s going too far in be. 
fore fhe anchored ; for my orders 
were, that none of our fhips fhould 
go within the enemy to board their 
thips, by either of which they might 
poflibly get an opportunity of burn. 
ing fhip for fhip, which would have 
been a better bargain than I intended 
them, but by the fire-fhip blowing 
up, and by the exemplary bravery 
and diligence of Captain Leake, his 


officers, and men, the fire was ex. ° 


tinguifhed, and the fhips wonderfully 
preferved. The attack was made 
with as much fpirit and refolution as 
ever I faw, and the enemy’s de- 
fence was as mean, except two or 
three fhips, who acquitted themfelves 
honourably. Monf. Chateaurenard, 
did not behave very well, for he hard 
ly fired his guns once before he fet 
his fhip on fre, and run away as faft 
as he could. 

What facilitated the reducing the 
fort on the ftarboard fide was, the good 
conduét of our forces, who continued 
to attack it by land at the fame time 
our fhips poured in their broadfides 
upon it ; between which the enemy was 
in fuch a confternation that they fur- 
rendered at difcretion in lefs than. a 
qvarter ofan hour. I fent a meflage 

to 
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» his Grace the Duke of Ormond, 
with my humble opinion, that if he 
would pleafe to march the forces 
on to Ronondello, he might proba- 
bly find a confiderable quantity of 

te and other rich goods, upon 
which his Grace continued his march 
thither. 

This ends this glorious day, to the 
eternal honour of her Majefty and our 
country, and with very little lofs fuf- 
tained, though fome of our fhips had 
like to have come to a misfortune by 
the enemy’s burning hips driving 
with the tide of ebb and an off-fhore 
wind upon ours, that fome of them 
were forced to cut two or three times 
from their anchors to fave themfelves, 
fo that had I, as I was advifed, run 
into the Ronondello with the whole 
fquadron, we muft have been in a 
huddle, and in all probability, burnt 
altogether, by which we fhould have 
paid too dear for our victory. That I 
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do fet it down for a maxim and rule, 
without exception, in our fea fervice, 
that’a huddle is a thing moft ‘to be ap- 
prehended and avoided. 

13th. At break of day, this morn- 
ing, 1 went upto Ronondello, and gave 
the neceflary orders for fecuring the 
fhips of war prizes, that were afloat, 
and their ftores, and for getting off 
thofe that wereon fhore with any hopes 
of their being faved, to get rhe the 
brafs guns of thafe that were loft, and fo 
preferve the goods of the galleons, 
as well of thofe that were afhore, as 
thofe afloat, from any kind of embez- 
zlement, and that all the plate that 
could be found in the bottoms of the 
burnt galleons might my mere and 
fecured for the ufe and fervice of her 
Majefty. 

I was all this day on this bufinefs, 
and returned late at night aboard, be- 
ing very much indifpofed with fharp 
fymptoms of a fit of the gout. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNER OF OBTAINING AND MANU- 


FACTURING IT. 
HIS fubftance, called coutchouc, 

is denominated elaftic gum, or 

daftic refin, by philofophers in Europe; 
but it is now generally known in the 
fhops by the name of Indian rubber ; 
afubftance that few of our readers are 
hot acquainted with. It is a firm, 
tough, pliable fubftance, greatly re- 
fembling fome kinds of leather ; but 
it poffetfes a degree of elafticity that 
cannot be equalled by any known 
fubftance in nature. It admits of be- 
ing ftretched out in every dire¢tion to 
an aftonifhing degree; and when the 
diftending power is removed, it re- 
covers its former fhape and appear- 
ance. It neither can be diffolved in 
water, in ardent fpirits, in acids, nor 
alkaline liquors, in the ordinary 
ftate of our atmofphere. Oils, ‘in 
fome'meafure, a& upon it; but the 
vitriolic ether is the only complete 
folvent of it that is as yet known, It 
isinflammable, and burns with a clear 

‘Vo. VI. 


fteady flame, emitting then a flight 
{mell, not at all difagreeable. When 
expofed to a cold air, it is more hard 
and rigid than under a milder tempe- 
rature, but it neither becomes fluid, 
nor lofes its elafticity, till it is expof- 
ed-to-a much more intenfe degree of 
heat than is ever experienced in any 
climate on the globe. It may, how- 
ever, be melted by a very intenfe de- 
gree of heat; and then it affumes a 
thick vifcid appearance, like fome 
kinds of femi-fluid oils. And having 
once been reduced to that ftate, it 
cannot be again made to acquire its 
former confiftence or elafticity. 

This fubftance'is now well known 
to be the infpiffated juice of a tree. 
The natives in thofe regions where 
this tree abounds, extra&t the juice 
by making longitudinal incifiéns in 
the bark. It bleeds‘freely,-and ‘the 
juice, ina thick ftate of femi-fluidity, 
is colleGted into veffels placed'te’ re 
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ceive it at the bottom of the tree, It 
is then, by means of a bruth, fpread 
upon moulds prepared for the purpofe, 
and fuffered todry in the fun, or be- 
fore a fire, which, by evaporating the 
moifture, foon brings it to the ftate 
in which it is fent over to us. By 
adding fucceflive layers above each 
other, it may be brought to any de- 
gree of thicknefs ne and by va- 
rying the form of the mould, it may 
be made to aflume ang fhape or ap- 
pearance you wifh; which ‘thape, 
as has been faid, it will ever after- 
wards retain, if no diftending force 
be applied to alter it. 
» From this fimple detail of faéts, it 
is eafy to fee, that the ufes to which 
this fubftance might be applied in 
artsand manufa¢tures are innumerable, 
and fuch as.can be effetted by no 
other known fubftance in nature. 
Yet fo blind have mankind hitherto 
been to thefe advantages, that no at- 
tempts have been made in any acceffi. 
ble region where extenfive manufac- 
tories could be eftablifhed, either 
to cultivate the tree that produces 
it, or to induce the natives to 
fend the juice in its fluid ftate to Eu- 
rope, where it could be properly ma- 
nofactured. All that has been done 
is, to fuffer the natives to mould it 
into the form of a {mail kind of bot- 
tles, which is found to anfwer fome 
purpofe among themfelves ; and thefe, 
when brought to Europe, are applied 
to fcarcely any other ufe than being 
cut to pieces for the purpofe of effac- 
ing marks made upon paper by a 
black lead pencil, or that of idly 
amufing children by ftretching it out, 
and obferving how perfeétly it again 
recovers its priftine form, after hav- 
ing been diftended to a great length 
in any dire€tion. We amufe ourfelves 
with the phenomena without profiting 
by it, as children ufed to be amufed 
with the attraction of amber, before 
the phenomena of eleétricity were ex- 
plained; butit appears that it might be 
applied to a variety of ufeful purpofes. 
tft. This fubftance fo much re- 
fembles leather, that it naturally oc- 
curs, that it might be employed for 
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the purpofe of making boots. The 
would not only admit of being made 
of the neateft fhape that could ie 
gined, but alfo, by being imperviog 
to water, or the other corrofive j, 
uors above named, would be {uf 

dcient to protect men from 
though ftanding in water. For fa, 
men, fifhermen and others, who ap 
by their bufinefs obliged to wade ix 
water, fuch boots would be of th 
greateft utility, The feet and ley 
might thus be protected from thea. 
tion of even acids or alkaline {ab 
ftances themfelves, wherever tha 
fhould become neceffary. 

2d. Gloves of this fubftance would 
be fo foft and pliable, as to allow th 
fingers perfect freedom of ation, ani 
in thofe kind of bufineffes that re. 
quire artificers to put their hand 
among acids or corrofive liquon, 
they may become highly conven 
ent. y 

3d. Caps. The ufes that might 
be made of this fubftance for defend. 
ing the head from wet, are infinitely 
various, and might prove highly be. 
neficial. A thin covering of this fab 
ftance might be made for travelling 
hats, which, without adding any fen 
fible weight, would be perfectly im 
permeable by wet of any kind. Bre 
ry other kind of covering for th 
head, might be thus rendered bs 
tight, merely by giving them a fli 
at of ee which would a 
fenfible degree alter their other qu 
lities. Bathing caps in particola, 
could thus be made extremely com 
modious, and at a fmall expence 
This could be done, by covering wit 
a coat of coutchouc an elaftic ftocki 
cap, which, merely by being pu 
tight over the head, would embrat 


every part of it all round, fo ane 


prevent the entrance of water. Th 
ftocking and the covering being equa 
ly elattic, they would contract aml 
expand together without any fort d 
difficulty. 

4th, Umbrellas. Neck-pieces d 
filk, or other materials, cloaks # 
travelling coats of any fort, thi 
fhould be judged proper, could 44 
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fe rendered perfectly water tight, 
without deftroying their liability 
in the fmalleft degree, It would only 
he neceflary to cover them with a 
coat of this foft varnifh after they 
were made, fo as to clofe up the 
feams. Buckets too, all of canvas, 
or any other cheap fubftance, might 
be made water tight and incorrupti- 
ble, by merely covering them with 
this matter. Veffels alfo for holding 
water and other liquors, that would 
not be liable to breakage, might thus 
be made of any fize or fhape at a 
fmall expence. In fhort, it would 
take too much room to attempt to 
enumerate half the ufes that might be 
made of it in the houfhold way. 

th, In the army and navy, its 
wes would be ftill more numerous 
and important. Tevts are an article of 
very great expence: the canvas for 
them mutt be of the very beft quality 
and clofeft texture; and, after all, 
they are feldom proof againit continu- 
edrain. At any rate, the viciffitudes 
of weather ‘foon rot the canvas, and 
make a new fupply in a fhort time be 
neceflary. Were thefe tents covered 
with a coat of this fubftance, the en- 
trance of rain through it would not on- 
a altogether precluded, but alfo, 

very wetting of the canvas itfelf 
would be prevented, and of courfe 
its durability be augmented to a ten- 
fold degree. On the fame principle, 
the fails of a fhip would not only be 
made to hold the wind in the moft 
complete manner, but by being co- 
vered by a thin coat of it on both 
fides, the failcloth itfelf could never 
be wetted, and of courfe, its durabi- 
lity be augmented, while its flexibility 
would not be diminifhed. Other ufes 
to which it could be applied in the 
army and navy, are fo numerous, as 
not to admit of being here fpecified. 
Itis only neceflary barely to mention, 
that on a military expedition, to have 
a veflel capable of containing fluids, 
which, when empty, admits of — 
wrapped up like a handkerchief an 
put into the pocket, might on fome 
occafions be of ineftimable value ; and 


the fame at fea, 
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6th. Acroflation is now neatly at a 
ftand; but it is wonderful that no 
one ever perceived the ufe that might 
have been made of this fubftance for 
that purpofe. No kind of filk, or 
other light fubftance, could ever be 
found, that poffeffed the {malleft de- 
gree of elafticity; by confequence, 
when they afcended into the higher 
regions, the expanfion of the gas was 
in danger of buriting the globe; it 
was therefore neceflary to leave it 
open below to guard againft that ac- 
cident. A globe of coutchouc would 
have poffeffed the quality here want- 
ed; it would have expanded as the 
circumftancesof the cafe required ; and 
while it was perfeétly tight, to prevent 
the involuntary efcape of the {malleft 
quantity, it would have adapted 
itfelf in fize to every variation of cir- 
cumftances, It is true, the retentive 
power of this fubftance, when very 
thin, has never yet been afcertained 
by experience ; but there is reafon to 
believe it is very great. 

7th. As this fubftance is inflamma- 
ble, and burns with a bright flame 
without requiring any wick, it might 
be employed perhaps with great eco- 
nomy as torches or flambeaux, Solid 
balls have alfo been made of it, that 
are light, and of an amazing degree 
of elaiticity ; but what ufeful purpofe 
could be made of thefe, does not at 
prefent appear. It might alfo be 
moulded into the form of riding 
whips, and would probably anfwer 
that purpofe admirably well; and 
after they were wore out, they might 
be employed as torches. 

8th. As a material for chirurgical 
purpofes, it might be employed on 
many occafions, Catheters have al- 
ready been made of it, after having 
been diffolved in zther, that have 
been found to anfwer the purpofe 
wanted, and to occafion much lefs 
irritation in the parts than thofe of 
any other fort that have yet been 
tried ; but the great price, when thus 
manufaétured, prevents them from 
coming into generali ufe. The little 
bottles, when applied to the breatts 
of women diftreifed with for enipples, 
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can be fo managed, as to occafion a 
more gentle fuction than can be ef- 
feted any other way, and have there- 
fore afforded very great relief, In 
fhort, the variety of ufes to which 
they might be applied, as bags for in- 
jeting or for fucking, are too nume- 
rous to admit of being here fo much 
as pointed at, 

gth, Elaftic fprings. In all cafes 
where a {pring is wanted to att by its 
¢ontraglive power, no fubftance can 
be conceived more proper, than that 
of which we now fpeak, efpecial- 
ly in cold climates; and there are 
jnnumerable cafes in which it might 
be employed in this manner with the 
happieft effect, in various kinds of 
gnachinery. 

joth. It is many years fince Dr. 
Bergius, at Stockholm, made fome 
A£xperiments on this fubftance in Pa- 
pin’s digefter; by fubjedting it in 
that way to an intenfe degree of 
heat, it is faid to have been convert- 
ed into a hard, elaftic, horn-like fub- 
ftance, I have not heard that thefe 
experiments have been repeated ; but 


if, upon farther trial, this fhould be 


found to be invariably the refult, it 
would extend the utility of this fub- 
ftance far beyond the limits we have 
hitherto thought of ; but in the ftate 
of uncertainty that at prefent prevails 
on that head, it would be improper to 
fay more. 

Geographical globes are at prefent 
an article of greatexpence, efpecial- 
ly when of fuch a fize, as to admit of 
exhibiting a tolerable view of the 
earth’s furface. Thefe could be made 
of coutchouc of any fize required, ata 
very moderate expence. The favages 
of America, whom our philofophers 
seprefent as deititute of every men- 
per maaling wiJl teach us the way 
ef proceeding. 

The little bottles we import from 
hence are formed upon moulds of clay 
dried in the fun. When the cout- 
ghouc has hardened on the furface 
by the procefs already defcribed, a 
fittle water isintroduced at the mouth 


of the bottle, which gradually foft¢ns 
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the clay, and in time allows it to 
wathed entirely outofit. A lobe of 
clay might be eafily moulded of anp 
dimenfions required, leaving at ong 
of the poles a {mall protuberance for 
alittle neck, This ball, whend 4 
might be covered with coutchonc til} 
itacquired the thicknefs required; 
and for the purpofe here wanted, this 
might be very thin, The clay might 
then be wathed out, fo as to leave jt 
emply, 

It is not much Tefs than fix 
years fince Mr. de la Cond. 
mine firft made known to European 
this fingular fubftance, which pofleffes 
qualities that obvioufly render it one 
of the moft ufeful bodies that hath 
evercometo the knowledge of man 
for many important purpofes in life; 
yet the culture of the plant which af. 
fords it, has been till this moment 
entirely neglected by every European 
nation. 

The tree which yields this juice is 
large and ftately, its trunk is ufually 
about fixty feet in height, and from 
two to three feet diameter. It grow 
naturally in Brazil, in French Guia 
na, and in feveral other provinces of 
South America, and alfoin China, 
as it is fuppofed, 

It is called by the natives Hevea, and 
Mr. Aublet has preferved that name, 
He calls it Hevea Guianenfis, tis 
the Pao Scringa, act Paris, an. 176h 
Jatropha foliis ternatis ellipticis integer 
rimis fubtus canis longe petiolatis. Lin 
Its feed is a nut, of a_pleafing tafe, 
very much refembling that of a fl 
bert, and much efteemed by the ny 
tives. The tree grows very freely, 
and might doubtlefs be eafily reared, 
were feeds brought hither for that 
purpofe, either in fome of the 
rocky parts of our Weft India iflands, 
or the Cape Verd iflands, or along 
the coafts of Africa, where there are 
fuch extenfive traéts of uninhabited 
country laid wafte by the depopulation 
that our deftruétive trade in flaves oc 
cafions, What a difference would 
there be in the ftate of the inhabitaniy 
of that unhappy country, were they 
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to be taught to cultivate the arts of 
, and to enrich themfelves b 
induftrious labour, inftead of thole 
cruel wars fomented by our miferable 
trade in flaves! Could this juice be 
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had in abundance fo near to Europe, 
it might be fent hither tin its. fluid 
ftate, in clofe caks.or bottles, fo 
as. to be here manufactured for 
the purpofes it were fitted to anfwers 


ESSAY on THE ancient Navication or tHe VENETIANS, 


[ Continued fram. Page 35% ] 


'T is my firm opinion that our an- 
celtors were deeply. verfed in a- 
pthmetic, which being nothing more 
than. geometry exprefled in figures, 
might eafily ferve them for finding 
out the fines and cofines of the rhombs 
of the wind, which is alone obtaina- 
ble by extracting the roots, eftablith- 
ing as the bafis the theorem of the 
fguare of the hypothenufe being e- 
to the two lefler fides of a rec- 
tangular triangle. It now remains 
to examine what ufe the ancient Ve- 
netian navigators made of it, and 
how, with the aid of fuch invention, 
they refolved the problems of navi- 
tion. 

The martilojo of the ancient Vene- 
tians, or their rule of navigation, 
was compofed of four parts. ‘The 
fir is called going large, the fecond 

ing right a-head, the third retarn- 
ing, the fourth advancing on return, 
The fines and cofines being found and 
expreffed with the roots above explain- 
ed, ferved only for the exercife of 
the two firft parts; the other two 
ate founded on a more complex 
theory, which I thall treat of after I 
have demonitrated the ufe of the two 
firt parts of this ancient nautical 
fcience, fo much more to be admired 
on acconnt of its fimplicity. 

The ancient navigators, who made 
no ufe of the latitudes, and much 
lefs. of the longitudes, in their calcu- 
lation of voyages, were not acquaint- 
ed with any other divifion of parts 
except that of miles. ‘They always 
fuppofed the hypothenufe, or radius, 
divided into one hundred miles; and 
therefore the roots themfelves ex- 
preffed miles only. Admitting this, 
Shey proceeded in their calculation in 


the following manner... In a rectan« 
gular triangle, correfponding with 
any thombo, or quarter of a wind, 
they took for the line of the wind 
the hypothenufe, the which, being 
known for the meafure of the voyage, 
computed with the proportion of the 
roots correfponding with the fines and 
cofines, the leffer Edes of the triangle 
were alfo found. 

But why rather make ufe of the 
divifors than the fines; and why in 
an inverfe order? The reafon is 
plain and eafy, The cofines are in 
an inverfe ratio of the fines; and res 
duce the whole to that degree of 
clearnefs that every capacity can come 
prehend it. 

Such was briefly the nautical doce 
trine of our ancient navigators, If, 
neverthelefs, there was no_ pofitive 
proof exifting to convince us that the 
practical part of trigonometry was 
known to them long before the time 
of Regiomontanus, reafon alone would 
peerage | perfuade us. I here ap- 
peal to the tribunal of reafon, and 
atk the enlightened Toaldo if there ig 
the leaft probability that a German 
traveller, a mere bird of paflage, 
fhould have taught the Venetians this 
part of fcience, and fhewn them the 
ufe of it. No nations in an inftane 
become mafters of a f{cience, which is 
fufficientiy exemplified in the recent 
inftance of Ruffia. New doétrines 
always meet with obftacles and oppofi+ 
tion, How was it poflible that the 
application of trigonometry to navis 

ation fhould in a moment fpread ite 
felf among the vaft number of cap. 
tains and pilots, fo as to become coms 
mon inevery part? Would it not be 
more reafonable to fuppofe that a fin- 
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gle man fhonld have learned it of a 
nation, than that a ration fhould 
have learned it of a fingle man? 
Thefe are not vain difcuffions, but the 
diftates of good fenfe and reafon. 

Befides, this queftion is decided 
by a fact. The chart of Bianchi is 
undoubtedly anterior to the time 
of Regiomontanus. As appears by 
the defcription, it was drawn in the 
year 1436, Andreas Bianchi, de Vene- 
tits, me fect. MCCCCXXXVI. 
The fhort and confufed manner with 
which the principles and rules of tri- 
gonometry applied to navigation are 
explained in this chart, proves that 
this doctrine was univerfally known 
among the pilots of that age. To 
enquire at what precife epocha the 
Venetians began to know and make 
ufe of it would now be a ufelefs la- 
bour. For my part, I fhall always 
think, until I have convincing proofs 
to the contrary, that they inherited 
it from the Romans, or rather from 
the ancient Greeks. 

I need not be told, that without 
the ufe of the compafs it is not poffible 
to know the courfe of the winds, on 
which all trigonometry applicable to 
navigation is founded, becavfe, after 
all, the time in which they began to 
ufe the fea compafs is uncertain; be- 
fides, is there any one who is igno- 
rant that the Greek and Roman navi- 
gators were acquainted with the {mall - 
eft divifions of the winds, to each of 
which they gave diftin& and proper 
names? Now, if they knew them 
by their names, why could they not 
defcribe them on acard? We know 
that the ancients had great knowledge 
in geography ; we know alfo that they 
had meafured fOme diftances at fea 
with great correctnefs. In the time 
of Eratofthenes, cited by Pliny and 
Strabo, that part of the Mediterane- 
an which is between the ifland of 
Rhodes and Alexandria, in Egypt, 
had been meafured. This is by no 
means a {mall diftance, but it is very 
exa@t. ‘Ihe ancient Greeks, who 
probably meafured it by the run of 
fome fhip, found it to be 3250 fta- 
dja, that is about 407 miles. The 
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Romans had alfo meafured feveral g, 
ther diftances on the fea, taking for 
their fixed points fome promontory op 
a the moft celebrated in Africa o 

taly. This we learn from Pliny and 
Strabo. 

Thefe diftances, meafured by. the 
ancients, are found very juft, 
comparing them with the modem 
‘meafurement; from this I draw two 
conclufions, firft that they had y, 
exact methods to verify their reckon, 
ings, and that it was highly expedi, 
ent for them to attend to thefe me. 
thods in their navigations, It js, 
therefore, ridiculous to believe that 
men who knew fo well how to trae 
out a plan of the earth, and wer 
accuftomed to do it, were unable t 
trace out thofe diftances by fea which 
they had aétually meafured. 

Vitruvius informs us what methods 
the ancients made ufe of to meafure 
diftances by fea. They ufed to fit » 
the fides of their fhips certain litte 
wheels, furnifhed with fmall wing, 
which, in turning, dipped their extre. 
mities in the water, and the number 
of evolutions made by thefe wheek 
determined the diftance. But forto 
make this method effective, it wa 
neceflary to ufe veffels with oars, for 
otherwife, if they traverfed, this 
would be fubje€ to error, if not 
impracticable. We are not informed 
by what method they diftinguithe 
the points of the wind’s direétion, 
but they certainly had one; whether 
it was founded on aftronomical know 
ledge, or by fome kind of compafs, 

With refpeét to our old navige 
tors, it feems agreed that they wert 
acquainted with the compafs befor 
the year 1300, the period at which 
this invention is fuppofed to have 
been found out: the proof of this 
in Sanudo, who wrote about thi 
time, and fpeaks of the direétionof 
the magnet, or load-ftone, towards 
the Arctic pole, as a thing then 
quite notorious and common. “ la 
** Calamita attrae il ferro perche ing: 
“ fa refcide in modo fpeciale la virtu td 
“* pelo Artito fuo principio.” 
magnet, or load-ftone, attracks ~ 
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feeaufe it pofieffes, in a peculiar 
manner, ihe tenet of the Ardtic 
pole. 


If the fcience of navigation a- 
pong our anceftors had been founded 
on the direction of the compafs, it 
would have been very uncertain and 
eroneous; the compafs, we well 
know, being fubjeCt to great variati- 
ons. 1 do not {peak of thofe which 
ate local or momentary, and which 
have little or no influence on navi- 

jon, but only of the conftant va- 
nations, or rather of the declination. 
Every one knows the common opinion 
that the needle always points towards 
the north; yet its direction by no 
means points exaétly thereto, but on- 
ly nearly fo. The north point of 
te compafs is not the north pole of 


~ 
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the world. And this variation may, 
in great diftances, produce very ef. 
fential confequences. ‘The bafis of 
the art of navigation among our an- 
ceftors would, according to this fyf- 
tem, then be erroneous, and their hy- 
drography confequently imperfeétand 
incorreét. Nothing is further from 
the truth. 

For they alfo knew that the needlede- 
clined from the true pole of the earthy 
and it is a real and very great pre- 
judice to think, that George Hartman, 
of Nuremberg, was the firft who dif- 
covered the declination of the needle. 
He had the happinefs to be the firft 
who made ufe of a correéted needle, 
in the conftrudtion of folar quadrants. 
Bat before his time the declination 
of the needle was known. 


[ To be continued, ] 


STATE or ARTS avp MANUFACTURES at BARCELONA, 1x 
SPAIN. 


FROM TOWNSEND'S TRAVELS. 


HE induftry which every where 

appears in Catalonia, feems to 
aft with concentrated energy in Bar- 
celona, Early and late, not only is 
the hammer heard upon the anvil, but 
everv artift is feen bufily employed, 
each in his feveral way adding to the 
general ftock. 

Two confiderable trades in Barce- 
Jona, are the taylors and the fhoe- 
makers, who are employed in cloath- 
ing the army, not only in Spain, but 
over the wholeempire. It is curious 
to obferve, that as Scotland is re- 
markable for breeding gardeners, Ire- 
land chairmen, and Switzerland fol- 
diers, fo Catalonia is diftinguifhed all 
over Spain for fhoemakers and taylors, 

Amongit the more confiderable 
trades are the filk-weavers, cutlers, 
atmourers and braziers, carpenters, 
cabinet-makers, turners, with fringe- 
makers and embroiderers, 1 was 
ey ftruck with the gun- 
miths, who appear not only nume- 


- tous and diligent, but uncommonly 


Gextezous in the handling of their 


tools. The turners are more than 
dexterous, making one foot upon oc- 
cafion ferve the office of a hand to 
guide the tool, or to fix the popel- 
head, The carpenters work in a 
manner peculiar to this city. They 
have neither pit-faw, hand-faw, car- 
penter’s adze, axe, nor hatchet; to 
flit a plank, they fix it in a vice, 
and ufe a fpring-faw, ftrained by a 
bow, for working which they require 
two men, At this we need not wonder 
much; yet when we fee two men em- 
ployed with the fame tool, that is, 
with a tool of the fame form, but 
finer, to take either dove-tale joints 
for cabinets, or tenants for doors and 
fafhes, we muft be allowed to {mile. 
If they with to {mooth a board, they 
let it incline upon two wooden treffels, 
and hew it acrofs the grain with a 
cooper’s adze, not refleAing that an 
elaftic body cannot refift the ftroke. 
It is by no means neceflary that a 
mechanic fhould be able to explain 
the laws of motion; but what philo- 
fophers acquire by ftudy, he fhould 

learn 
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learn by obfetvation; and with him 
experience fhould fupply the place of 
inftin&, and fuperfede the ufe of ab- 
ftrac&t reafoning. The chocolate 
grinders have a method of working 
uliar to' Spain, and much prefera- 
Ble to that which is ufed in England. 
Our ‘grinders, depending altogether 
on mofcular exertion, ufe only the 
mufcles of one arm, and employ thofe 
mufcles to the greateft difadvantage ; 
whereas in Barcelona, the flab, in- 
ftead of being flat and horizontal, is 
curved, forming the fegment of a 
hollow cylinder, and is inclined to 
the horizon, The operator nope | 
behind this, and leaning over it wit 
a granite roller, which is fomething 
longer than the flab is wide, grinds 
the chocolate, ufing both his hands, 
and preffing it with the weight of his 
body, as well as by the exertion of 
his arms. ‘This operator goes from 
houfe to houfe, becaufe moft families 
choofe to havetheir chocolate ground 
athome. For the market they have 
a more expeditious method, and 
rind the chocolate much finer than 
it can be made by hand. For this 
purpofe, five rollers of polithed fteel, 
fixed ina frame, and appearing like 
the {pokes of a wheel, or the radii of 
acircle, yet each turning round up- 
on its axis, are placed between two 
mill-ftones, of which one is immovea- 
ble, whilft the other, with the rollers, 
receives motion by communication, in 
common with two other mills of the 
fame conftrution, from a cog-wheel 
below ftairs, which is turned in the 
ufual method, by a mule. ‘The nuts 
fall through hoppers, to feed the 
mills. In this manner, one man will 
rind three hundred weight of cho- 
colate every day. 

The manufa@turets of filk, cotton, 
and wool, adopt all the modern im- 
provements. It is now about a twelve- 
month fince M. Pontet brought to 
them from France a model of a ma- 
chine for fpinning cotton, better than 
it can be fpun by hand, fomething 
like that which was invented by Mr. 
Arkwright. Asthis machine is well 
known in England, I fhall not de- 
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feribe it. ‘They have here a comes 
ny, eftablifhed by charter, for fon 
ning American cotton, to fupply the 
manufactures which ufed to take ap, 
nually from Malta fpun cotton, ty 
the amount of two hundred thoufand 
dollars, or about thirty thoufand 
pounds rok 7 This company en. 
joys many and valuable privile 
They have fourteen of the Manchef: 
ter machines ‘at work, As the cottoy 
comes over foul, and full of fand, 
they are obliged to prepare it before 
they can begin to work. 

This they do in a fimple machine, 
conftructed for the purpofe. ‘They have 
a large Janthorn cylinder, made with 
pantile laths, leaving half an inch be 
tween lath and lath. This cylinder 
is inclined to the plain of the hoti. 
zon, and is immoveable. Within 
this they leave a portion of a cone, 
aga in its form to the con 
taining cylinder, turning on their 
common axis, and furnifhed with 
iron fpikes, about five inches in length, 
placed in a fpiral line, to correfpond 
with fimilar {pikes, fixed within the 
cylinder, in order to teaze and to 
cleanfe the cotton. ‘The perfon who 
turns this machine with one hand, 
feeds it with the other. Govem 
ment, which is difpofed to give ev 
poffible encouragement to this bra 
of manufacture, has granted to the 
Marquis de Gorbert exclafive prine 
leges for his blanket manufacture at 
Vicq, as a reward for his having 
planted cotton in the ifland of Ivica, 
and has offered premiums to thole 
who fpin the greateft length of thread 
from one ounce of cotton. For 
printing cottons they have the fame 
flow procefs which was praétifed it 
England with ftamps, previous to the 
ufe of cylinders. The manufaéture 
which gave me the greateft pleafure, 
was one of woollen, carried on by 
Don Vincente Vernis. He employs 
three hundred and fifty perfons 
making cloth for Spanith America, 
which, indeed, takes moft of the 
Barcelona goods, except fome filk, 
fmuggled with their brandy, througl 
Guerafey into England. He basa 

very 
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compact and elegant machine 
winding and twifting worfted, in 
which Rasteore reels are managed by 
pne little girl, whilft another gives 
motion tc the whole, and at the fame 
‘time employs herfelf at knitting. — 

This child, fitting on a bench, treads 

a vertical wheel, which, by_ means 
of a wheel with cogs fixed on the 
other end of the fame axis, moves 
the horizontal wheel, and thereby turns 
thefpindles, When one of the girls 
is weary, the other takes her place. 

The manufactures have increafed 
with fuch rapidity, that the wages 
of labour for all kinds of artilts 
in the city and the environs, have 
advanced to two piftreens, or ore 
hhilling and eight-pence a-day, for 
which they work only feven hours. 
The common labourer will earn four- 
teen pence in winter, but in harveft 
twenty. Thefe gains, however, are 
not out of proportion to the value of 
provifions, as regulated by the magif- 
trate. Mutton is fold for ten-pence 
the pound, of thirty-fix ounces ; beef 
sa pence ; and bread at prefent 
for feven farthings the pound, of 
twelve ounces : lodging for a {mall fa- 

ily cofts about two guineas a year. 

mechanics here allow, that to 
maintain a family with tolerable com- 
fort, their gains muft be one hun- 
dred livres Catalan for each, which 
isnearly eleven pounds fterling. As 
fuel is not eafily procured, they ufe the 
ptmoft frugality in dreffing their lit- 
tle dinners, feldom indulging them- 
felves with either roaft or boiled meat, 
but moftly ftewing it in pitchers over 
their , or little furnace. 

Nothing can more diftinélly mark 
the charaéter of this people, and the 
tigid parfimony which accompanies the 
induftry of the Catalans, than a trade 
by which many contrive to obtain a 
maintenance for themfelves and for 
their families, This occupation isto 
make fogons, which they do for lefs 
than a~penny fterling each. Their 
manner of conftruéting them is fome- 
what fingular. They take any bot- 
tomlefs pot, without enquiring for 


what ufe or purpofe this pot has been 
Vo. VI. 
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before employed, they line it within, 
and cover the outfide with well- 
tempered clay, then putting three iron 
bars in the ied, and three knobs 
by way of feet, with three more to 
fupport an olla, or puchero, the whole 
is finifhed, and in this behold the 
poor man’s kitchen. The puchero 
is fimply an earthen pitcher, in 
which the meat is ftewed, and hence 
the common invitation to dinner, even 
in the houfes of wealthy citizens, is 
to partake of their puchero, or, as 
we fay, to take pot luck. 

The foundery for brafs cannon is 
magnificent, and worthy of infpec- 
tion. It is impoflible any where to 
fee either finer metal, or work exe- 
cuted in a neater and more perfect 
manner. ‘Their method of boring 
was invented by Maritz, a Swifs. 
Near twohundred twenty-four pound. 
ers are finifhed every year, befides 
mortars and field-pieces. The fla- 
tioners in Barcelona have a method 
of ruling books for merchants, than 
which nothing can be either more 
fimple, expeditious, or exatt, For 
this purpofe they have a frame, with 
bars, moveable in grooves, which 
are readily fixed at the diftances ree 
quired. 

In every country a traveller can 
pafs through, he will find fome me- 
chanical contrivances, fome modes of 
expediting work which are of late 
invention, or at leaft new to him; 
and lam inclined to think that no 
country, if thoroughly examined, 
would furnifh more than Spain.— 
This, however, I conclude, not oaly 
from thofe tranfient obfervations which 
I have had opportunities of making, 
but from aan of a moft excellent 
mechanic, M. Betancourt, a Spae 
niard, who has fought out ingenious 
artifts in their garrets, all over Eu- 
rope, and abet am perfuaded, not 
from national prejudice, but from in- 
timate knowledge and conviction, 
places his own countrymen among 
the foremoft in fertility of imagina- 
tion and mechanical invention. 

The infpeétion of their gun-locks 
gave me peculiar fatisfacion. In 
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thofe which are made in England, 
the tumbler, unlefs cafe-hardened, is 
apt to wear, and to go off upon the 
half-cock, and even when executed 
in the moft perfect manner. How 
many accidents have happened in 
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oing through a hedge; but in 
Spanvth al lock, = combs 
I may be allowed to call it fach 
being of a different conttnai. 
on, is free from thefe imperfe 
tions. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
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MeEmorReE SUR LA FORCE EXPAN- 
SIVE DE LA VAPEUR DE L’ Eau; 
or, Memoir on the expanfive Force of 
the Vapour of Water. Paris. 4to. 


HE work now before us was read 
before the Royal Academy of 
Sciencesat Paris, by M. de Betancourt, 
and had high encomiums beftowed on 
it. Fire engines have long exercifed the 
ingenuity of able philofophers. Meffrs. 
atts and Bolton have greatly im- 
proved them, and M, de Betancourt, 
who, in his journey to England, has 
found out the mechanifm of ma- 
chines with a double injection, has 
acquired a new degree of merit in 
this department, by fome experiments 
he has made, with the greateft preci- 
fion and fuccefs, on the expanfive 
force of the vapour of water, of dif- 
ferent degrees of heat. Thefe experi- 
ments throw a new light on vapour 
machines. The refult of the experi- 
ments, and the author’s ingenious ap- 
plications of them, leads to many ufe- 
ful enquiries in many parts of {cience. 
The apparatus of which Mr. Betan- 
court has made ufe, is compofed of a 
copper kettle, hermetically clofed, 
into which he introduced a. thermo- 
meter and a fyphon, containing mer- 
cury, defigned to meafure the pref- 
fure of the vapour, correfponding 
with each degree of the thermo- 
meter. 
A void being made in the upper 
art, the author proceeded gradually 
in his experiments, by making the 
thermometer defcend down to the 
freezing point; then applying fire, 
he fucceeded in bringing his apparatus 


to make the mercury move through 
every degree of the thermometer ina 
minute. He made a variety of ¢. 
periments, by putting divers quan. 
tities of water in the kettle, and from 
all thefe experiments, it refults, 
1. That the vapour has the fame de. 
gree of heat as the water from 
whence it arifes. 2. That the pref 
fure of the air and vapour acts in the 
fame manner on the degree of hea, 
as the water can receive by a deter 
mined preffure. 3. That the fam 
preflure will always anfwer to th 
degree of temperature, whatever 

be the extent of the veffel in whi 
the experiment is made. 

Thefe important confequences hare 
afforded M. Betancourt fome ob 
fervations, which may become 
luable in practice ; firft, he explain, 
in amuch more precife manner thas 
has hitherto been done, the real 
why the effet of fteam engines 
greater in winter than in fummer; 
in winter the water of the condenft 
being colder, does not heat fo mach 
in its contact with the vapour, which, 
itfelf remaining in a lower tempem 
ture, oppofes with lefs force the % 
pour which preffes the perton in a 
oppofite direction, 

Our author afterwards, in com 
paring the medium refult of his exp 
rimentswith thofe of M. de Luc, m 
the heat of boiling water, at = 
of the mountains, finds the g 
difference to be two-thirds of ade 
gree of the thermometer of Réaumu, 
and that at an altitude in which th 
atmofphere lofes a third of its weight 
We fee, then, fays the aockenet 
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‘as a public man, by his hiftory of the 
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we fhall read with intereft what he 
now adds to the celebrated work, 
the Social Contraét, to adapt it 
more to the prefent circumftances 
of the French nation. In his ad- 
drefs to the National Affembly, he 
makes a judicious and important re- 
flection on the revolution in France. 
The French, whiledivided into orders, 
provinces, and jurifdiétions, fubjeét 
to different laws, manners, and cuf- 
toms, were neither a people, a na- 
tion, or a confederacy, but only an 
aggregate of men, -made fo by time, 
victory, marriage, and fucceffions, 
ranged by chance, under achief whom 
nobody had chofen. ‘The firft la- 
bour of the affembly has been to 
change this aggregate into one affoci- 
ation, into one people, and to efface all 
thofe difparities which hindered it. 
This was, perhaps, one of the great- 
eit ideas that ever was conceived ; 
one of the greateft enterprizes that 
ever was executed, 

After having fhewn the advantages 
of the revolution, he thews what were 
his motives ‘or colleGting iato one 
work the ideas he had entertained 
on that fubjeét, and which will form 
a natural fupplement to the Social 
Contraét ; afupplement fo much more 
neceflary, as that work is now cone 
ftantly referred to. 

The author firft explains the funda- 
mental principle of fociety, and the 
necellity of circumfcribing the body 
politic; he thews the inconveniencies 
which arife from too numerous af- 
femblies, and alfo of affemblies of 
reprefentatives, particularly if they 
interfere with the adminiftration ; 
and, laftly, the manner of judging of 
the general will. 

Equality of rights and jaftice in 
all things are the proof, whether the 
law arifes from the general will, or is 
enacted by a party. ‘To oppofe the de- 
cifions of this party, it is indifpenfibly 
neceflary to eftablifh what Mr. Gudin 
calls a tribunitial power, 

Mr. Gudin then proceeds to in- 
veltigate the powers given by she 
Englith conftitution ; he 1s particularly 
partial to it, and thinks this power 

3Mz2. is 


with inftruments conftruéted in the 
fame manner we may be able to mea- 
fare the height of mountains by 
means of a thermometer plunged in 
boiling water, with an exactnefs 

ual, and, perhaps, fuperior to that 
of the barometer 

Another application the author 
makes of his experiments to philofo- 
phy, is that the degrees of the ther- 
mometer may be graduated with ex- 
aftnefs, fo that they may be com- 
pared, whatever may be the preffure 
exarcifed by the atmofphere in the 
water in which tuey are put, to de- 
termine the two points which fhould 
be ufed to divide their {cale-. 

The author having fubttituted fpi- 
rits of wine infiead of water, in the 
apparatus, the refule of thefe new 
experiments proved thai the expan- 
five force of water, and ot fpiriis of 
wine, were in the fame temperature 
in the proportion of 3 to 7, Thisis 
a fubject of inquiry for thofe who 
would einploy themfelves in bringing 
fteam engines to perfection, M. 
Betancourt thinks that even in the 
prefent ftate of our knowledge, we 
might employ fpirits of wine, and pro- 
duce a much greater effect without 
an encreafe of expence. 

M. Betancourt, laitly, thews us the 
confidence we ought to have in his 
obfervations, by exhibiting the confor- 
mity of the calculations with his re- 
ful. The Academy of Sciences have 
acknowledged this, by witnefling that 
hitherto they have not met with any 
example in philofophy, of fo exadi.a 
conformity between the calculation 
and the experiment. 


Supplements to 


Paris, 8vo. 


SupreLEMENS; or, 
the Social Contra&. 


WHAT renders the work of legifla- 
tion toilfome, is not fo much what 
is to be eftablifhed, as what is to be 
deftroyed. 

Mr. Gudin, who is already cele- 
brated as a poet, is alfo become fo 


Comitie and the States General ; and 
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¥3 vefted in the upper Honfe; but 
confefles that the houfe of peers is a 
body that can aét contrary to the pub- 
lic will, and that many of the Eng- 
lift think it detrimental to liberty. 
“The Thirteen United States of 
America have judged it neceflary that 
the refolutions of one council fhould 
be revifed by another, but they would 
hot admit a houfe of peers. 
However, Mr. Gudin thinks very fa- 
vourably of the Englith houfe of peers, 
and fays, that they have often joined 
with the people, to check the ufurpa- 
tion of the crown. On the contrary, 
the French, he fays, have always de- 
¢lared againft thepeople. Therefore, 
he fays, this tribunitian power fhould 
not be vefted in the French nobility. 
By this we may perceive that Mr. 
Gudin thinks it neceflary in a Rate, 
fo have one power to be a check upon 
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the other, a fyftem which a little ra 
fleion would convince him can on 
ly produce a ftate of anarchy. The 
neceflity of having a king, Mr. Gudiy 
wat mly contends for. 

Mr. Gudin feems highly pleafed 
with what theNational Affembly ha 
done: but ftill he withes for a power 
to check that body in any thing they 
may do wrong, aad obferves, that our 
Locke, in the conftitution he framed 
for the province of South Carolina, 
propofed, that a power fhould exit 
to revife all the laws every hundred 
years. To this we will obferve, thit 
an annual election of reprefentative 
fets all this on its proper ground, and 
then, by an appeal to the people, 
the laws of their laft leg:flatot 
undergo a revifion by the only 
bunitian power which fhould exift i 
any ftate. 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 


Awotrner Sxetcu oF THE Reicn 
or Georcelll, From THE YEAR 
1780 To1790. Partl. Ridgway, 


1791. 


HIS pamphlet is profeffedly 

defigned as an anfwer to the 
Sketch of the Reign of George III. 
feviesed in one of our former num- 
bers. ‘The author alfo propofes, in 
the courfg of this undertaking, to 
make fome obfervations concerning 
the nature and end of government 
in general, and the nature of the 
Britifh Government in particular. Of 
the refignation of Lord North he 


fays: 


What were the motives which induced 
Lord North to refign his fituation of mi- 
nifter in March, 1782, and fubfequent to 
that furrender, it is not perhaps 4 diffi- 
cult a tafk to conjeéture as the fagacious 
author of the Sketch feems to imagine. 
That mioifter probably confidered that 
the war in which the nation had been yn- 
happily involved with America, was the 
prevailing feature, and indeed the grand 
principle of his adminiftyation, of which 


all the other parts were but fubordinate, 
and dependent as it were upon that mea 
{ure : when, therefore, the Houfe of Com 
mons manifefted its difapprobation of that 
war, when a refolution was carried againk 
its continuance; and when it was even 
not oppofed, when moved, that which 
ever of his majefty’s minifters fhould ad- 
vife its continuance, fhould be deemed 
enemies of the country, and of his majef 
ty, when all this was done notin a fingle 
movement of paffion, not upon the: fuds 
den impulfe of a great and grievons cals 
mity, but after much intervention $f 
time, much temperate deliberation, and 
hy many fucceflive refolutions, we cag 
find but little to wonder at or admire, 
wherefore a minifter whofe whole admi- 
niftration had been thus involved in one gty 
neral cenfure ; from whom the confidence 
of Parliament had been withdrawn, and 
whoa confequently would have been able 
to dono one minifterial a&, fhould re 
fign his office, fhould retire into the ranks, 
nor think it painful to fubmit toa necefl- 
ty which he could not controul. 

I¢ therefore required na very great pore 
tian of fagacity’ even for the author of the 
Sketch to difcoyer the motives of the ree 
fignation of Lord North, when he found 
that his meafures had been difapproved of 
by the Commons, and that he was deems 
ed the author, the inftigator, or the ix 
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groment, by which the nation had fallen 
jnto fo great a calamity. - Nor though the 
favour and fupport of the Crown had 
gemained to him, fhould * the announc- 
ing his refignation, or ftripping himfelf 
of the infignia of office,” under thefe 
gircumftances of public difapprobation 
# have fo much aftonifhed the audience 
as to make them doubt the faét of which 
they were witneffes.”’ 


His reflcAions on the increafe of 
the peerage are judicious, and well 
worthy of attention. 


But, fays the author of the Sketch, 
whofe gentle tones have, upon this occa- 
fon, dharpened into invedtive, ‘* This 
was a bill(Mr. Burke’s reform bill) which 
difarmed every fucceeding minifter, b 
Jeaving him {carcely any objeés by whic 
to ftimulate a@tivity, or to reward merit 
andadherence. Abill which, by compel- 
ling every adminiftration, from want of 
acs, to multiply the peerage, as the on- 
ly thing left in their power to beftow, 
and which, if not redreffed and repealed, 
may eventually deftroy the balance of the 
conftitution ; a bill, &c. &c.”” 

That the progreflive multiplication of 
the peerage a, not only bid fair, but is 
certain to deftroy the balance of the con- 
ftitution, is a point | fthall not difpute 
with the author of the Sketch ; and as it 
is.one of the very few points, 1 might fay 
the only one, in which I do agree wit 
that author, 1 am the more particular in 
Rating this conformity of opinion, as well 
for its fingularity, as becaufe it is fomie 
yproof that I do not,difagree with him ne- 
ceffarily, but only becaufe I think I have 
reafon to do fo upon all other occafions. 
Butthough 1 admit of his conclufion, re- 
fpe&ting the danger of the conftitution, 
froma multiplication of the peerage, yet 
the other conclufion, for the fake of which 
theformer wasinadvertently made,namely, 
that therefore Mr. Burke’s reform bill me- 
rited the deteftation of any other defcrip- 
tion of perfons, but of thofe who have 
loft every honeft feeling, ina bafe fub- 
ferviency to a courtortoa minifter, I do 
mof ftrenuquily oppofe. 

When that bill was propofed, it did not 
occar to thofe (nor, thank God, has the cafe 
“yet occurred} who fupported and carried 
dt through, that at any diftance of time, a 
hardy minifter would arife, who, carelefs 
of every confideration of public good, 
fhould maintain his private interefts by 
advifing an intemperate exercife of a pre- 
Togative which muft be attended with fach 
fatal effe€ts; who fhould fecure his fitu- 


ation of minifter, by endangering the li- 


beitics of the.people, and fhould faye 
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what was perfonel to himfelf, by wafting, 
with a thamelefs prodigality, the confti- 
tution of his country. Certainly fuch 
apprehentfions, fo injurious, fo little prow 
bable in the event, could mot be enter. 
tained by perions whofe hearts were puse, 
whole intentions were righteous, and whofe 
refources were not of that kind; gor if 
they had been entertained would they 
have changed their meafures, of have 
defifted from them : for virtue is Rill im- 
mutable, nor do the good refufe to a& 
becaufe they are afraid of the crimes of 
the wicked. 


Of the two India bills fucceffively 
roduced by Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt, 
e obferves : 


Which party was right ‘upon this very 
important occafion, it 18 not for me to 
decide, the public has already decreed ¢ 
perhaps the day is not far removed, when 
the fame public, from a fatal experience 
of the effeéts flowing from a different fyf 
tem, fhall reverfe that decree with grief 
and repentance. The bill, however, paf. 
fed the Commons by a very great majori-~ 
ty: but being fent to the ‘Lords, its proe 
grefs was at firit impeded by artificial de~ 
lays, and it was at length finally rejected ia 
that houfe. 

The means that were ufed to procure the 
reje€tion of the India bill in the Lords, 
the fecret machinations, the midnight 
confpiracies, the infinuations, the whif- 
pers, the threats, the effet of thefe upon 
the condu€ of fome noble lords, who pro- 
mifed and withdrew their fupport almoft 
in the fame breath, and yielded to influ- 
ence what honour fhould have maiatain- 
ed, are not touched upon here, or are 
flightly touched upon for the fake of 
preferving the thread of the hiftory. 
The author fuppreffes truth to avoid a 
libel. 9 
Piefently after this event, on the 18th 
of December, at twelve o'clock at night, 
the fealy were demanded from the twe 
Secretarics of State, who were difmiffed 
from their offices. A refignation of ald 
the other members of the cabinet imme- 
diately took place; and the appointment 
of Mr. Pitt to the offices of firit Lord of 
the Treafury and Chancellor of the Exchee 
quer was announced to the public, to- 
gether with an entire new adminiftra, 
tion. ‘ 

We have now arrived. at that period of 
our ‘hiftory which contains one of the 
moft extraordinary political dilemmas that 
has ever yet, or asit is fincerely to be hoped, 
ever will be again experienced by this na~ 
tion. There was feen at the fame moe 
ment a minifter, calling himfelf minifter 
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of the crown, and yet borne up by a tide of 
popularity, fuch as had never flowed with 
more violence in its natural direétion ; 
there was feen, for the ample fpace of 
more than three months, a contention be- 
tween prerogative and privilege ; a minif- 
ter maintaining his place, and yet denied 
to a&t; a Houte of Commons refufing eve- 
ry confidence to a minifter, and yet ob- 
liged to fubmit to his continuance in of- 


fice;.the fatal confequences that might P 


arife from fuch a ftate of things difregard- 
ed, and finally a triumph of rafhnefs over 
moderation, and a voluntary defertion on 
the part of the people of that body which 
is conftituted to protect their rights, and 
which they could not abandon upon fuch 
an occafion without eéftablifhing the fatal 
conclufion that their own confent was not 
neceffary to the continuance in office of a 
minifter, or that if it was neceflary, the 
Houfe of Commons was not at every pe- 
riod of its exiftence the reprefentative of 

» the nation and the organ of its will. The 
firft of thefe confequences we fhould find 

. dangerous to liberty, as it amounts to lit- 
tle lefs than an acknowledgment, if we 
trace its effects, of arbitrary power in the 
crown; the fecond could not fail to pro- 
duce all the anarchy and confufion which 
muft flow from the diffolution, or the 
fuppofed diffolution, at any time, of le- 
gal government. 


A Treatise or THE PLacueE: 
containing an Hiftorical Fournal, 
and Medical Account, of the Plague 
at Aleppo, in the Years 1760, 1761, 
and 1762. Alfo Remarks on Qua- 
vantines, Lazarettos, and the Admi- 
nifiration of Police in Times of Pefti- 
lence. To which is added an Ap- 
pendix, containing Cafes of the 
Plague; and an Account of the Wea- 
ther during the Peftilential Seafon. 
By Parricex Russert, M. D. 
F.R.S. formerly Phyfician to the 
‘Britifo Fa&ory at Aleppo. 4to. Ro- 
binfons. London, 1791. 


SOME of our readers will flar- 
tle at the fight of a quarto, con- 
taining between 500 and 600 pages, 
befides a long appendix, on a fingle 
difeafe. We could however moft 
fincerely with that all diftempers were 

‘examined with this exadtnefs, and 
that we might not fo frequently hear 
only a few general fymptoms, moft 
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of them referrable to other acute dif, 
eafes, while the varieties of this for. 
midable complaint remain unnoticed 
and its {pecific marks obfcurely 
traced, 

The comprehenfivenefs of the 
work before us is not its only merit, 
Every thing promifed in the title 
= is executed with an exaétnefs, 
induftry, and judgment that can only 
be equalled by the modefty of the 
author. In apology for fo elaborate 
a performance, on a difeafe almoft 
forgotten in Great Britain, it is ob. 
ferved, with much propriety, that hi- 
therto whatever has been written on 
the fubje& has ufually been under 
the immediate apprehenfion of the 
difeafe, and at a time that neither 
admitted of cool deliberation nor an 
accurate ftatement of facts; or elfe 
by perfons who, not having been 
witneffes of the infection, could only 
judge by the reports of others. 

The following is the divifion of 
the work. 

The firft book contains an hifto. 
rical journal of the plague at Alep 
fo. during three fucceflive years. 

o this are fubjoined many impor. 
tant obfervations on the manner in 
which quarantines are managed by 
the Europeans and natives of that 
country. In thefe, as in every other 
part of the work, the author has 
been as minutely exaét as the nature 
and importance of the fubjeé re. 
quires. 

The fecond book contains the me- 
dical hiftory of the difeafe, from the 
author’s own obfervation and expe- 
rience. ‘Though the great accu. 
racy and minutenefs, with the vari- 
ous claffifications and fubdivifions of 
the difeafe under different circum- 
ftances, and its fymptoms, may feem 
irkfome to common readers, in our 
prefent ftate of apparent fecurity, 
yet, fhould it ever ited that this 
country fhould be vifited by fuch a 
calamity, we cannot be too thankful 
to the labours of this induftrious ob- 
ferver. That the narrative might be 
as little interrupted as poflible, all the 
cafes which illuftrate the — ob- 
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“fervation are referred to the appen- of healing, we moft then expe from 


dix. Though, from the nature of the its abforption, not only exacerba- 
work, we are in a manner forbidden tions that harafs the conftitution, but 
to make any abridgment ; and, from a regular return of the fymptoms of 
the length of each individual part, we the plague, and this as often as the 
cannot offer an extract; yet in this abforbed matter continued to pro- 
place we feel an inclination to make duce any effet at all on the contti- 
one remark on our author’s opinion tution. It is true our author men- 
concerning buboes. Whether thefe tions this only as a poffible cafe, and 
came to matter or no, (he obferves) feems for the moft part averfe to 
made but little difference in the chirurgical afliftance ; but in our opi- 
event of the difeafe. Ifa flu€tuation nion, judging of this by other dif. 
were felt, the progrefs of the bu- eafes, we fhould conceive no opening 
boe often was uncertain, at one time was ever neceflary—that, where the 
appearing to advance, at others to matter was backward in coming to 
recede. This is, with much propri- the kin, the ftate of the conftitu- 
ety, afcribed to the ftate of the te- tion was unfavourable to the healing 

ments, and not to any alteration procefs, and the opening would be 
in the gland itfelf. Where fuppu- hanes deferred till the health was 
ration has taken place, our author is eftablifhed—and that, if the whole 
of opinion that the moft fimple to- of the matter fhould be abforbed, no 
ST enplinnsions are the beft, leav- more injury need be dreaded than 


ing it to nature to bring the matter from what 1s called by our author the 


to the furface. But he feems to re- difperfion of the buboe, before mat- 
» in fome cafes where an evident ter is formed. This laft procefs can 
u€tuation was felt, that no furgeon only be effected by abforption; and 
was at hand, to make an artificial the caufe of the enlargement of the 
opening; becaufe, when once matter gland being the fame as what pro- 
is formed, an early evacuation iscer- duces fuppuration, the fame effecis 
tainly defirable. This conclufion re- might be expected from abforption 
fults from the idea, that, *‘ to the ab- in either cafe. We fhould not have 
forption of matter from thefe buboes ventured to differ with a writer of 
might be imputed the febrile pa- fuch clofe obfervation, but that the 
roxyfms and exacerbations which opinion is given by himfelf merely 
continued to harrafs the patient for as fuch; and that what we have ftated 
fome time after he was out of all applies equally to thefe and all other 
danger.” As all this is matter of buboes, and in fome refpeéts to all 

theory and conjecture, except as far abfceffes formed during fevers, 
as relatesto the fymptoms, we fhall Thefe remarks on buboes, with 
venture to ftart an opinion in oppo- others on carbuncles and cutaneous 
fition to our author. If the matter eruptions, are confined toa chapter 
did not come readily tothe furface, by themfelves. The other fymp- 
we may fuppofe there might be fome toms enumerated are fever, delirium, 
caufe in the conftitution, and to this coma, impediment or lofs of f{peech, 
fame caufe we may attribute the pa- deafnefs, muddinefs of the eyes, 
roxy{ms. But if they are to be at- white tongue, ftate of pulfe, refpira- 
tributed to the abforption of the tion, anxiety, pain at the heart, in- 
matter, there feems no reafon why quietude, debility, faintings, convul- 
the fame fhould not take place where fions, appearances of the urine, per- 
the kin was open, and the matter {piration, vomiting, loofenefs, and 
continued to difcharge itfelf either hamorrhage;.to which may be added, 
freely, or flowly by finufes. If the the ufual effets of pregnancy. All 
matter, thusconfined,is tobeconfider- thefe are defcribed with accuracy and 
ed as more infeétious than what is fe- judgment, and without any attach- 
creted afterwards, during the procefs ment to fyftem or unfounded sheoty 
; On 
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On the fubjeft of cure, our author 
is @ candid as we have found him ac- 
eurate in his defcription of fymptoms. 
His remarks and diftin@tion between 
telapfe and re-infection are very judi- 
cious, and highly neceflary to guide 
every young practitioner. 

The next book is altogether on the 
fabje&t of contagion. If any part of 
the work atighr be fhortened, in our 
opinion it is this: The fubjeét is cer- 
tainly important ; but whether it is, 
that having always thought with the 
author, and perhaps not being fo con- 
verfant as himfelf with the arguments 
on the oppofite fide, we have feen lefs 
neceflity for 100 Pages, to prove what 
we never doubted. We thall not take 
on us to determine ; but certain it is, 
that we feel anxious to get on to the 
fabfequent more important fubjec. 
The author, indeed, apologizes for 
the length of his arguments, and, it 
is but juftice to add, gives fome rea- 
fons that feem to juftify his prolixity. 

Book the fourth is on quarantines; 
and though he has been anticipated 
in many parts of this, fuch is the im- 


rtance of the fubjeét, and fuch the 
judicious manner in which our author 
treats every part of it, that we never 


found ourfelves weary in the perufal. 
If any thing can thew in a ftronger 
point of view the total inattention of 
government to all commercial regula- 
tions not immediately conneéted with 
revenue, the prefent cafe may ferve 
as aninftance. Any one acquainted 
with the prefent mode of conduéting 
the Turkey trade, would hardly con- 
eeive it poflible that the legiflature 
had made feveral provifions for a la- 
zaretto, and even given difcretionary 
powers to the executive government, 
which has been totally inattentive to 
this very important objeét, and even 
to the powers and direétions given 
them by parliament. This part of 
the work concludes with many ofeful, 
but not all of them new, remarks on 
the means of leffening the inconvenien- 
cies of the prefent method, and the beft 
plan of a lazaretto, fhould it fo hap- 
pen that any fet of minifters fhould 
ehink the fubject worth theira:tention. 
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The next book, on the police at tha 
time of the plague, is not lefs im 
portant, nor written with lefs perfpi. 
cuity, accuracy, or sdeutenel: As 
we have before obferved, it is impoffi. 
ble either to abridge or extraQ@ any 
part; we muft, therefore, refer the 
reader to the performance itfelf. The 
firft chapter contains the hiftorical ac. 
count of thefe regulations, which are 
traced back to the clofe of the fix. 
teenth century ; fome judicious re 
marks on an att pafled by James J, 
in the year 1603, and of George], 
in 1720; together with a lon 
teft of the lords, and alfo obfervations 
on the meafures recommended by Dr, 
Mead, in his difcourfe on the pla 
This chapter is particularly full. The 
reft of this part of the fubjett is di. 
vided into four chapters, containing 
meafures proper to be purfued in the 
four different ftages of the difeafe, In 
the firft, the author recommends, in- 
ftead of an abfurd policy, which 
would make a ftate fecret of any ful. 
picious appearance of the plague, that 
the officers of the police thould pro. 
claim their fufpicions as early as pof. 
fible, and rather aét with the cau. 
tion of the difeafe exifting when on. 
neceffary, than run the hazard of de 
liberating while it is making fuch ad- 
vances as will render it difficult, if 
not impofible, to ftop its farther pro- 
—~ The fatal effeéts of thefe de. 
iberations, and paying too great at- 
tention to the diffentions among phy- 
ficians, and waiting their final determi- 
nation, are well ftated in the melan- 
choly inftances of Meflina and Mate 
feilles. In the former, fuch was the 
obftinacy of the majority of the ph 
ficians, and the determination of t 
inhabitants to be deluded, that the 
effet of the plague could not at lat 
be ftopped, till there ceafed to be any 
moteematter to work on; that is, till 
no fubjeéts were left but thofe who 
had furvived the difeafe, and fach as 
had fhat themfelves up from all coms 
nication. 

The means of preventing its fpread 
in this early ftage of the plague are 
pointed out with great minutenels, 
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ve fe. and with a clofe attention, not only great a calamity happen, we will ven- 
nm re tothe main objeét, but to the preju- ture to affirm, he will not be accufed 
nele Ps dices, fears, and obftinacy of the dif. of having written a line too mach, 
: imal ferent parts of the community. This Among other things, the propofal for 
traf ‘ee er concludes with the following @ public eftablifhment for pledges 
ae he ftriking paragraph : feems deferving the attention of the 

legiflature, not only whena town is 


But, in order to realize the advantages vifited by the plague, but at all other 
above alluded to, it will be neceffary to times, 
carry the regulations immediately into ‘The regulations in the third period 


execution; every day’s delay is of dan- : ‘ 
gerous confequence. No complaifant in- of the plague are pointed out with 


10U8 fe. om : 
to rank, or partiality to con- equal exa¢tnefs. The chief of thefe 
James L =, no delufive nepéel polite for cence perfons who have hitherto 
reorge I, the better ; no regard co the difcordance efcaped, by fhutting themfelves up, 
ng pro» of medical opinioss; nor no apprehen- and fing the nece ary precautions 
rvations fions of popular clamour, fhould influeace Gioekd: Go enieisonad de ’ 
i by Dr. the mag'ftrate in the diicharge of his duty. f § . ged | perfevere, 
pla Compaffionately attentive totheun-appy and not fink into defpair by the ac- 
1 7 fafferers, he fhould exert ail his powers to count they hear of the mortality in 
ee he selieve their dittrefs. But toexcend un- the town: that the cautions before 
t Is di. due indulgence to a few individuals, at given fhould’ not be confined to the 
a a ghey lp infected place, but fhould extend to 
' - the pafiion to thoufands. all the villages: that the fearchers, 
ale, Tn or vifitors, employed by the police to 
hich In the fecond ftage of the difeafe, examine perfons fuppofed to be in- 
wnich the author recommends that all per- fected, fhould be appointed from a- 
ny fof. fons in health fhould be advifed to mong fuch as, having gone through 
ia that quit town inftantly, with their fer- the difeafe, are not liable toa return. 
Lay's vants; that every poflible communi- On the fubjeét of burying the dead, 
as pole cation between thofe who are left our author propofes many ufeful ex- 
ple: fhould be prevented. For this pur- pedients ; butin this article we con- 
.— pofe he propofes all places of public ceive he might have been ftill more dif- 
of dee entertainment fhould be fhut up, as fufe. That the fmell of putrid ani- 
chad. welias the churches, and every other mal matter isat all times unwholfome, 
ult, if place likely to produce an indifcrimi- experience fufficiently demonftrates; 
pe nate concourfe. The clergy, heob- but we could have withed for fome 
fe de- ferves, may be very well employed enquiry, how far the plague, or any 
cat a in aflifting the police officers,’ The other infeétious difeafe, is communi- 
g phy. churches, he thinks, in cafe of ne- cable from dead bodies. It will at 
termle ceflity, might well be ufed as laza- leaft admit of a doubt whether the 
nelan. fettos; to which the great circulation morbid fecretions are not the only 
Mare of air, from the loftinefs of fuch edi- ources of infection; and if fo, tran- 
as the fices, and their vicinity to the burying- jipiration having ceafed after death, 
pipe nds, admirably adapts them.— may not the whole danger of infec- 
if All perfons fhould be advifed, if they tion ceafe with it? However this may 
t the do not remove into the country, to be, we fhall not fcruple to affirm; that 
¢ laft thut themfelves up in their houfes as combuftion fgems preferable to ail 
P any early as poflible, in order to avoid other methods; not only from the 
sy till thutting the contagion up with them. certain and early deftrudion of every 
who Thefe are only a few of the regula- veftige of the difeafe, but hecaufe 
ch as tions propofed: among many others; - the decompofition of animal matter 
“om all of which are well worth attention; by fire, has been found by experience, 
: and though we fincerely hope neither an antidote againft the infection of 
read the prefent age nor polterity may the plague. ‘The horners in petti- 
p are have occafion to avail themfelves of coat-lane are well known to have 
nels, Dr. Roffell’s fabours, yet, fhould fo efcaped, when the whole city wasin- 
and Vot, VI, 3N fected ; 
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fected ; and if we expect to deftroy 
the effect of the poifon by decompo- 
fition, the aérial part of animals, fe- 
parated by fire, feems very likely 
to produce fuch an. effe&. With 
the dead body might be deftroyed 
all the infeéted apparel, &c. and 
fuch fires might be kindled in every 
ftreet. 

The manner of diftributing pro- 
vifions through the different quarters 
of the town is next attended to; and 
the chapter clofes with a very ufe- 
ful hint to magiftrates, not to conceal 
themfelves, but by a vigilant atten- 
tion to their duty, and appearing fre- 
quently in public, to leffen as much 
as poflible the apprehenfions of the 
public, and the confequent increafe of 
the general calamity. The fame ad- 
vice isextended to the clergy, who 
being at thefe times excufed all public 
duty, even the rites of fepulture be- 
ing fufpended, and the office of bap- 
tifm transferred to nurfes and mid- 
wives, have leifure to perform the 
moft important fervices, by not flying 
from their charge, but engaging ac- 
tively in affifting the magiftrates, and 
explaining to the people the propriety 
of the eeftridtions, and their duty in 
co-operating in them. 

The obfervations on the fourth 
clafs of difeafe are not lefs accurate 
and circumftantial than in the three 
preceding ones, But as the urgency 
of the cafe has, by this time, leffened 
a little, the magiftrate may deliberate 
with more coolnefs, and need only 
be cautious not to relax the former 
injundtions too faft. ‘The fubjeét of 
fires in different parts of the town is 
here well canvaffed, and the author’s 
conclufions feem reafonable and juft. 
But having already endeavoured to give 
fome idea, however inadequate, of 

this comprehenfive work, we muft re- 
fer our readers for the minutiz of 
fome, and the whole of other divi- 
fions of this important fubje&, to the 
work itfelf. 

The appendix contains more than 
a hundred cafes, feleéted with judge- 
ment, and illuftrating many impor- 
fantfacts, = 
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An ADDRESS DELIVERED AT fyp 
INTERMENT OF THE LATE Dy, 
RicHarp Paice, ON THE abry 
or Aprit, 1791 By Andrey 
Kippis, D. D. F. R. S. aad S.A, 
8vo. 18 Cadell. 17916 


IN our review of this article we 
fhall content ourfelves with extraAj 
fuch paffages as may give our readers 
the cleareft idea of the writer, and 
his opinion of the perfon who ig 
the fubje& of his difcourfe. 

The addrefs commences thus: 


It is not a common inftance of mort. 
lity that now demands our attention, h 
is nota common perfon whofe remain 
we are committing to the ground, and to 
whom we are paying one of the laf ty. 
butes that can be paid of regard and af. 
fe€tion, This ftrangers (if any there be 
who are ftrangers to the melancholy cauk 
of our affembling together) may colled 
from the numerous attendance to which 
we are witneffes. They will naturally 
fuppofe that it muft be acharaéter of & 
traordinary eminence and merit which 
could call forth fuch a large and refpes 
ble company of mourners. Nor »will 
they be deceived: for it is the great ant 
good Dr. Price whofe obfequics we ar 
celebrating, When I fay the great add 
good Dr. Price, 1 fpeak language that wil 
not be fufpected to have the leaft tinéur 
of flattery; for 1 fpeak language the truth 
of which will be felt by all who have 
formed a juft eftimate of bis excellett 
writings; by all who have difcem 
ment and fpirit enough to value the 
warmeft exertions for the beft interefts of 
mankind ; and by all who have had fhe 
opportunity of being acquainted withhis 
real worth 

In the courfe of a liberal and learned 
education, it was not to comparatively 
trifling obje€&ts that our deceafed friend 
direéted his principal attention. He wa 
not infenfible to the elegancies of liter 
ture; but his chief view was, to laya 
foundation for folid knowledge, by a 
application to fciences of the nob 
kind. It was onthe great and fundamel 
tal principles and obligations of morality, 
on the higher fpecies of mathematics, @ 
the fublimer parts of natural philofophy, 
on the true bafis of government, and 
the queftions which relate to the effemtial 
welfare and dignity of man, that bis fi 
dies were employed ; and in the profecu 
tion of thefe ftudies, he not only enriched 
his own mind, but was enabled to becom 
of eminent fervice to hig country and 
the world, rau iy 
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By his motal writings he has laboured 
‘with diftinguifhed ability, to build the 
ice of ethics on an immutable bafis; 
on he has advaticed on the fubje& 
qwill always ftand high in eftimatios, as 
one of the ftrongeit efforts of human rea- 
fon in favour of the 1, item he has adopt- 
¢ For myfelf, I fcruple not to fay, that 
regard the treaufe referred to asa rich 
Biclare of valuable intormation, and as 
deferving to be ramked among the firlt 
productions of itskind. With refpe& to 
the other ethical works of our triend, 
every one muft admire the zeal, and ear- 
nefiae(s, and ftrength, with which he en- 
t-avonrs to lead men into pious views of 
Sat, of providence, and of prayer, and to 
promote the exercife of devout and ami- 
able difpoStions. 

Inconfequence ot Dr. Price’s profound 
knowledge in =the natcal calculations, 
he was qualified, at a particular crifis, 
for being of fingwlar utility to his fellow- 
citizens, A number of fchemes for in- 
furance of lives, awd the benefit of fur- 
yivorfhip, were rifing wp in different parts 
of this metropolis, and promiing mighty 
advantages to thofe who cnberked in 
them. The fuperftru€turc was pleafing 

the eye, but the foundation was hollow 
ipa dcce If they had been perfitted 

i, they would have been fucceeded by 
the moft ruinous effe&s, The widows 
and orphans who lovked up to them for 
fupport, would, in the end, have been 
plunged into poverty and. diftrefs, And 
thefe {chemes would have been perlifted 
in, and have been carried to an enormous 
excefs, had not the benevolence of our 
friend urged him to apply his peculiar 
knowledge in the inveftigation of the cal- 
culations on which they were built. By 
his wifdom and his labours, by being eyes 
to thofe that were blind in underftanding, 
he difpelled the delufion, and thus was of 
unfpeakable benefit to thoufands of fa- 
milics. In this refpe& he delivered the 

or that would have cried, and the fa- 
therlefs, whom there would have been 
none tohelo. The bleffing of thofe who 
thight otherwife have perifhed, came upon 
him; and ke has given caufe to manya 
widow’s heart, that knew him not, to 
fing for joy. 

But it was not in this inftance alone that 
his great knowledge in calculations, rever- 
fons, and compound intereft, was emi- 
mently ufeful. While we omit to men- 
tion the many private cafes in which he 
was confulted, and wherein he performed 
much fervice to thofe who fought his ad- 
vice, gratitude will not allow us to forget 
the ability and fpirit with which he 
awakened the attention of his country- 
men to that grand political obje&, the re- 
du@ior of the national debt. It was his 
wifdom that dire€ted to the belt plan for 
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accomplifhing a purpofe in which the wel- 
fare, perhaps the falvation, of the Britifh 
empire is fo deeply concerned. With 
him it was that the fcheme of the prefent 
minifter is underftood to have originated : 
and it is fervently to be wifhed, that there 
may always be that clear underftanding, 
and genuine integrity, in the ruling powers, 
together with that anxiety for preferving 
the bleflings of peace, which thal! enable 
them to carry the defign into full effect. 

If we did not live in a venal age, it 
would be unneceffary to fay, that in all 
thefe things Dr. Price was perfe@ly dif- 
interelted ; that he ated without fee or 
reward, His fole aim was to do good ; 
and in making this his fole aim, he could 
not avoid receiying an ample recompence 
in the conf{cioufnefs of his benevolent in- 
teations and exertions. 

Indeed, what crowned the whole of his 
character, was its being an affemblage of 
the moft amiable and excellent private vir- 
tues. His piety was fincere, humble, and 
fervent; his foul pure and elevated ; his 
views difinterefted and noble. His man- 
ners were mild and gentle ; and what par- 
ticularly diftinguifhed them, was their 
unaffe&ted fimplicity. This was apparent 
in the whole of his behaviour; it ftruck 
every beholder; it recommended him to 
the love and efteem of all who converfed 
with him. To intrigue, to art, to con- 
cealment, he was a perfe& ftranger: he 
always looked and {poke what his feelings 
ditated ; and his feelings were ever on 
the fide of integrity and liberty; of hu- 
manity and benevolence. 

You are fenfible that Iam now upon a 
topic on which, with the ftriéteft truth, I 
might greatly enlarge; but I reftrain my- 
felf. Your own hearts have already fug- 
gefted more than I can exprefs. Dr. Price 
had no enemies, but fuch as were enemies 
to his public principles ; and among thofe 
who differed the moft from him in this re- 
fpeé&t, many were his zealous and affec- 
tionate admirers. 

Dr. Kippis proceeds to defcribe his 
friend’s public aétions, and the opi- 
nions formed of them in different 
parts of the world. As few are ig- 
norant of thefe, we fhall leave our 
readers to form their own judgment 
of them, as well as of the particular 
paflages we have extracted, relating 
to his private character. 


A Lerrer to THE Ricut Hon. 
Epmunp Burke ; dy Sir Brooke 
Boothby, Bart. 8vo. Debrett. 


SIR Brooke is one of thofe politi- 
cians who feems ftrongly pofleffed 
g3Na . with 
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with the neceffity of having great 
rties to defend the liberty of the 
fubje& ; and when government, as at 
prefent in this country, forms only a 
arth ftruggling to fecure them- 
elves in power, we admit that the 
oppofition muft neceflarily unite alfo, 
otherwife all their efforts muft be 
vain. But this is a vice in the con- 
ftitution, which tends to throw all 
the power into the hands of the a- 
riftocracy, and could neither be ne- 
ceflary nor pratticable, if the proper 
fhare of power was vefted in the peo- 
ple. However, our author sfhores 
us, he is not of either party, but 
writes only becaufe he feels it his du- 
ty; a perufal of his work ftrongly 
proves the goodnefs of his intentions, 
and he has executed it in an able 
manner; he proves himfelf elegant, 
well-bred, vt s well-informed. 


He combats and controverts Mr. 
Burke’s pofitions, with ftrong reafon- 
ing, and perfeét politenefs, With 
refpect to France, he fhews, to the 
conviction of evéry unprejudiced per- 
fon, that a free conftitution could not 
poflibly have been erected on the old 


eftablifhment ; and ridicules, with the 
pen of a gentleman, Mr. Burke’s af- 
fected dread of the decay of com- 
merce, arts, {ciences, &c. in France, 
and alfoin Europe. 

On religious liberty, and the ne- 
ceflity of an ecclefiaftical reform, we 
meet with the following excellent ob- 
fervations : 

** No man, or body of men, under 
any pretence whatfoever, can aflume 
the power of governing or forcing the 
belief, the thought, the reafon of others, 
without the moft impious and foolifh ar- 
rogance of the powerofGod. Reli- 
gion, as a rule of faith, by which we 
are to be faved or condemned in ano- 
ther life, muft be the exclufive pri- 
vate concern of the individual, in 
which every man has an indifputa- 
ble right to follow the right of his 
own reafon, and to rejeét all authori- 
ty founded on the reafon of others, 
Law is a rule of aétion only, and 
cannot be extended to the fentiments 
and feelings of men. Thofe who 


denounce to as eternal damnation a 
the confequence of error in faith, 
and then would force us to hazard 
our immortal fouls upon their j 
ments, who have no concern in 
matter, contrary to eur own rf 
who have fo deep an intereft init, 
are the moft execrable of all tyrant, 
All temporal power in the charch jg 
of mere human invention, and ame. 
nable tohuman controul. Chrift ha 
exprefsly declared, that his kin 

is not of this world. If the apottles 
were obeyed, it was from the reve 
rence of their virtues, and not from 


-any obligation; they received the 


voluntary gifts of the brethren, bat 
they laid no claim to a tenth hare in 
every man’s poffeflions, or the produce 
of his induftry. Excommunication 
was no more at firft, as the word 
imports, than expulfion from a club 
or fociety ; and bifhops only men of 
the wifer and difcreeter fort, chofen 
by the brotherhood to prefide omy 
their ceremonies. In procefs of time 
this fociety became fufficiently 

to fet all civil governments at 
ance, and then, that fatal confede 
ration between civil and ecclefiaftical 
power took place, under which man. 
kind has groaned for more thana 
thoufand years. By this contratt for 
the bodies and fouls of men, the mind 


is firft to be enflaved, and then the . 


body delivered over to the fecular 
arm, with its a€tive principle, the 
{bring of all its virtues and faculties, 
bound up in chains. From this 
complicated tyranny, even death itelf 
is no refuge. Its power extends into 
the kingdom of darknefs; the mife. 
rable mortal who has not obeyed its 
ordinances here, who does not go to 
the grave clothed in the fax benito of 
their inquifition, and carry in his 
hand the pafiport of abfolution, is 
handed over to the agents of the 
hierarchy in another world; to the 
difcipline of eternal torment. 

“* Hierarchy, confidered asa religious 
inftitution, is contrary to the plain 
precepts of Chrift, and to the whole 
tenor of the Chriftian religion. As 
a civil inftitution, where it has | 
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poft modified and reformed, it is at 
Heft an unneceffary burden upon the 
joduftry of the people, and is dead 
weight in the preponderating fcale of 
er. In this country it is perhaps 
one of thofe evils, fanétified by time, 
which it may be more fafe to endure 
than to remove, but ftill calling loud- 
ly for reform. The ecclefiaftical 
courts are a crying oppreffion. The 
miferable and inadequate provifion 
made for the major part of the pa- 
pochial clergy is alfoa ferious griev- 
ance. Inthe place where I live, the 
refpectable clergyman with a nume- 
rous family does the duty of a moft 
extenfive parith for fixty pounds a 
, while from the fame parifh the 
Dean of Lincoln receives a thoufand 
annum for doing nothing at all,” 
Some of Mr. Burke’s affertions ap- 
to Sir B. Boothby fo truly ridicu- 
c. that he paffes them over, for 
fear of being drawn into more levity 
than is confiftent with refpec. 
Our author freely delivers, not on- 
ly his religious, but his . political 
inciples, Of the latter, the follow- 
ing will give a good idea, that when 
government, under any form or deno- 
mination, offers oppreffion in the 
toom of protection, and injury in- 
ftead of juftice ; a ftone for bread, and 
aferpent fora fith, fach government 
ought to be refifted with all the pow- 
ers which God and nature have placed 
in our hands. Accordingly, fuppofing 
himfelf and his countrymen to 
carried forward to a period of time, 
which he hopes may be a diftant one, 
but which he thinks not unlikely to 
happen, from our actual tendencies ; 
a period when reprefentatives fhall 
reprefent nothing but their own per- 
fonal interefts, and a houfe of lords 
hhall confift Sf new creatures of the 
minifter, and old valets of the king ; 
he fhould refift, though even in fuch a 
cafehe would not advife an immediate, 
which mightbea premature, refiftance. 
Sir Brooke clofes his letter with af- 
faring Mr. Burke, that fhould the na- 
tion exclaim, To your tents, O Ifrael, 
he fhould hear the call with dread 
and horror, but hopes he fhould obey 
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it; otherwife he fhould for ever af- 
ter live a coward in his own efteem. 


Memoirs or tHe Court or 
FRANCE DURING THE REIGN OF 
Lewis XIV. ann THE REGEN} 
cy oF THE Duke oF ORLEANS. 
By M. Anquetil, regular Canon of 
the Congregation of France, ©Se- 
Tranflated from the. French, Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


A VARIETY of authors have 
given us the Reign of Lewis XIV. our 
author affords us the hiitory of his 
Court, of Lewis in his private life, 
among his family, his Minifters, and 
his Courtiers. To accomplith this 
work M. Angquitil has read and 
made ufe of a number of volumes, and 
has particularly attended to the moft 
celebrated Memoirs of Saint Simon. 
From thefe he has felected a number of 
anecdotes which he has placed in a 
clear and perfpicuouslight. He affords 
us authority for all he writes, and exe 
preffes every thing in a pleafing and 
lively manner. 

The firft volume begins with the 
youth of the King, and gives an ac- 
count of his favourite purfuits, his 
marriage, his Minifters, his gallan- 
tries, and the tranfaCtions of his 
Court to 1595, and the fecond pur- 
fues the fame fubjects to the end of his 
reign. 

e fhall, as ufual, prefent our rea- 
ders with fome copious extra¢ts from 


this work. 


Of the genius of Lewis XIV. his fo- 
ciety, government, and Minifters, he 
fays, 


If we may believe the fame writer, whe 
is oftener difpofed to exaggerate evil than 
good, ** Lewis XIV. had an underftand- 
6 ing above mediocrity; rather folid than 
** brilliant ; but capable of forming, of 
** improving itfelf, and of borrowing from 
*¢ others, without appearing to imitate 
* them tamely, or follow them fervilely. 
“ He derived vaft advantage from mixe 
“ing with men of the world, who 
** poffeffed great talents, and thofe all of 
‘“ different kinds. In the beginning of 
* his reign, his minifters were all men of 
‘* the greateft capacity, and his Generals, 
(+ the moft ckilful in Europe. He learned 
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* every thing from them. The abilities 
* of thofe enlightened men, and of thofe 
** who were formed in their fchool, were 
** produced by the commotions by which 
** the kingdom had been agitated ince the 
* death of Lewis XIII. and which had 
** formed a multitude of illuftrious cha- 
** racters,, This is the ufual effe& of 
* civil wars; and, in the fame manner, 
“' a deficiency of national genius is acom- 
hs tion confequence of long internal tran- 
* quillity. Out pofterity will fee what 
bie oes, of charaéters the defcendants of 
** thofe great men will turn out.’” 

“ The Queen-Mother was a devotec ; 
** the young Quten appeared timid and 
“ embarrafled amid a great Court; in 
** confequence of which, all the moft 
**eihinent, both men and women, about 

* Court, ufed to afflemble at the houfe of 

** the Countefs of Soiffons. As Governefs 
** of the Queen’s Houfhold, fhe lodged 
** in the palace of the Tuileries, continued 
** to reign there, after her uncle’s death, 
** and maintained her power, by difplay- 
** ing fome remainder of the fplendor of 
** the Cardinal, and fill more by her 
** good fenfe, and even by her audacity. 
“* Her apartment was the fcene of gallan- 
“* try and intrigues. Few were admitted 
** there, but fach as were decorated with 
* titles, and who being either relations 
** or friends, lived together in habits of 
“* familiarity: new and unknown per- 
* fons were abfolutely excluded. There 
“the King put on that air of politenefs 
*¢ and gallantry, which he, through the 
“whole of his life, united fo happily 
** with the dignified manners that become 
“the Monarch. It may be faid, with 
*€ ¢ruth, that his figure, his carriage, his 
** praceful manner, the beauty of his 
** countenance, and that dignity of mien, 
**into which the beauty of his features 
** mellowed, as he advanced in manhood, 
#* _-nay, even the found of his voice, and 
“his ftep in walking, diftinguifhed him 
** as much among his Courtiers, as the 
** King of the bees is diftinguithed by per- 
** fonal appearance, above his fubjeéts. 
** Had he been born only toa private fta- 
* tion, he would have been no lefs qua- 
*¢ lified to thine at feafts, and in parties of 
* pleafure, and to excel in the arts of {ee 
§¢ duétion.”’ 

Two days before the death of Maza- 
rine, the adminiftration of the Govern- 
ment was fettled by his direétion and ad- 
vice ; and the machine was ready for ope- 
ration, when Harlai de Chanvalon, Pre- 
fident of the Affembly of the Clergy, 
waited on the King, to afk him to whom 
he was, in future, to addrefs himfelf in 
the tranfaétion of the public bufinefs, and 
was anfwered by his Majefty, To my/fe/f. 
* Lewis XIV. indeed, hed s pretended 
**to govern by himfelf ; and his preten- 
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*¢ fons were juft, if, to liften to n 

* Minifters, <6 fee only with thee it 
and to employ a0 other Means of 
** coming at the truth, where they have 
**- an intereft in concealing it, be to Zovery 
“ by one’s felf,’”’ 

He had, firit, three minifters; Le Tel. 
lier for the war department ; Lionne for 
foreign affairs; and Fouquet, fuperinten, 
dent of the Finances, Their charafe, 
have been drawn. ‘ Michael le Tellier. 
fays Choify, who has been copied by fue 
fequent hiftorians, ‘* was a man of ap 
** handfome figure, agreeable manners, 
* and an eafy temper, timid in the ma 
** nagement of his private affairs, but bold 
“* and enterprifing in thofe of the. fate, 
‘* He was not without firmnefs to follow 
** a determinate plan, yet better qualified 
“* for a fecondary than for the firlt place, 
‘* He was much afraid of gaining ene 
** miés; probably, becaufe he knew him 
* felt to be a very dangerous enemy, when 
** provoked. He was fmooth and inj. 
** nuating, a mighty promifer, and, in the 
*“‘ ordinary intercourfe of life, difplayed 
“a regular deportment, and the mok 
** obliging manners. But this was all that 
** was to be expeéted from his friend hhip, 
‘* —-A piece of advice which be gave the 
‘© King, in the cafe of Chancellor Seguier, 
** affords an inftance of his modefty, 
‘* That magiftrate wifhed much to be 
** created a Duke and Pecr Le Tellier, 
‘* when confulced on the fubje&, faid to 
‘his Majefty :—** Thefe high dignities, 
** Sire, don’t fuit gentlemen of the robe; 
** it will be better policy to referve them 
** as rewards for military excellence” 
*¢ Louveis, le Tellier’s eldeft fon, could 
* never, with all his fervices, efface fiom 
** the mind of his mafter, the impreffion 
© made by this flight word, which his 
** father had dropped, without thinking 
** of confequences. 

*‘ Hugh de Lionne, a gentleman of 
* Dauphiny, was well fkilled in the im 
** verefts of Princes, and an expert ne 
** ciator; but too well known for fuch 
** foreign minifters, who were afraid 
**his arts, and on their guard againt 
“them. The bufinefs in which he wa 
*‘ engaged, was generally embarrafli 
“and fuch as required the utmoft di 
“ patch ; yet he did every thing himfelf, 
** with unequalled dexterity and perfeve- 
6 rance; cheerfully facrificing the care of 
** his fortune, health, drefs, even amule 
‘* ments and convivial enjoyments, topub> 
** lic bufinefs. 

** Nicholas Fouquet, famous for his 
“* difgrace, was a man of poignant, 
*¢ fprightly wit; great tafte in polite lite 
** rature and the fine arts, and ftill fonder 
“‘ of pleafure, even of the moft lawlels 
* pleafures, than of thefe. He madea 
** pretence of being bufy, in ate 
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pis cabinet at St. Mandé, his country- 
“feat; aad while the whole Court was in 
&his anti-chamber, praifing the indefati- 
& gable affiduity of this great man, ne went 
out by a back ftair, into a private gar- 
den, where ladies whom J could name, 
«jf 1 chofe,’’ fays Choify, ** came to 
«amufe him for his money. He was the 
& moft extravagant, the moft thamelefs of 
“{pendthrifts. Madame de Motteville, 
“without ceremony, calls him @ nofo- 
4 vious robber. 

The King did bufinefs, every day, 
“with thefe three Minifters, either all 
together, or feparately. He rofe about 
“eight o’clock, faid prayers, dreffed, 
& yead either books or memoirs, and then 
& made a fhort breakfaft. At ten, beap- 
« peared in Council ; from which he re- 
“tired atnoon, and went to mafs, The 
“time that remained before dinner, he 
4 either dedicated to the public, or {pent 
in vifiting the Queens, in their apart- 
“ments. After dinner, he ufually {pent 
“{ome time with the Royal Family. 
“ Then followed the difcuffion of bufinefs 
“with fome of the Minifters; and audi- 
“ences, in which he ufed to litten with 
great patience ; to receive petitions, aod 
# to return anfwers on certain days. The 
“ reft of the a ternoon was paffed in con- 
* verfation with the Queens, or with the 
“Counrefs of Soiffons,—at play, which 
“ was always moderate, and always left 
“to the decifion ef pure chance,—in 
« walking,—or at the Theatre, according 
to the feafon of the year; nothing, ex- 
“ cept hunting parties, or fome extraor- 
“dinary amufement, was cver fuffered 
“to break through this diftiibution of 
“ the parts of the day Supper was his 
“ favourite meal ; he ufed then to fic long 
“at table; and fometimes to clofe the 
evening with a dance or a ball.’* — 

There was no difficulty in making up 
a party for fuch amufements ; while there 
were at Court maids of honour ;—-a charac- 
ter which, however, fome perfon mali- 
cioufly obferved, is not eafily maintained 
in that region. Thofe fprightly, giddy 
damfels were under the authority of the 
Duchefs de Navailles, lady of honour to 
the-young Queen. She owed her place to 
Mazarine. A difpute concerning fome 
privileges, that were claimed by both, 
produced aquarrel between this lady and 
the Countefs of Soiffons The Countefs, 
though neither the nor any of her fifters 
had thewn the leat Eoncern for the death 
of the Cardinal, reproached Madame de 
Navailles for her ingratitude to her uncle, 
in thwarting his niece; ‘* Madam,’’ re- 
plied the Duchefs, ** were the Cardinal to 
“return to life, he would be better 
-pleafed with my fentiments than with 
# yours.” 
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The following. anecdotes wilt 
let the reader into the chara@ter of 
the Court of Lewis. 


The Duke de Mazarine, when he seo 
tired from Court, wifhed to difpofe of 
his office of Grand Malter of the Artillery. 
Lauzun bought it of him, and went te 
afk it of the King; who promifed it, but 
under condition of fecrecy, till the day om 
which the Council of the finances was to 
meet, when he would declare bimfelf, ln 
this affair, we may fee the importance of 
even a fingle word, and the value of a mix 
nute in affairs of importance. ** When 
** theday came, Lauzun went to wait om 
‘* his Majefty, in an apartment adjoining 
**to that in which the Council was .to 
‘meet. He found Nyert, firt valet de 
‘*chambre to his Majefty, in waiting, 
‘* who afked, What brought him there 2? 
“ Lauzun, imagining himlelf {ure of his 
‘* purpole, thought he might gain Nyert 
“to his interefts, by letting him know 
‘* what was about to be declared in his 
‘* favour. Nyert complimented him upom 
‘Sit; and looking on his watch, as if he 
“had accidentally recolic&ted himfelf, 
** obferved, that there was yet time for 
“him to execute a prefling commiffion 
‘* which the King had given him, and 
‘* which required the utmoft.expedition. 
‘* Then leaving Lauzun, and afcending a 
“‘fmall fair that led to the cabinet of 
*¢ Louvois, he teld that Minifter, intwo 
‘© or three words, what be had learaed 
“ from Lauvzun. 
** Louvois hated Lauzun, as the friend 
“© of his rival Colbert. ‘He dreaded alfo 
* his haughtinefs, and the faveur which 
‘* he might acquire with the King; as the 
‘* office which he was. about toobtain, was 
** neceffarily conne&ed with his own prose 
* vince of the war-department. He eme 
‘* braced Nyert, fent him dire@ly back te 
‘his poft, and, taking up fome papers 
‘* which he might ufe to iniroduce hime 
** felf, left his clofet, and found Lauzua 
‘© and Nyert together in the anti-chamber. 
** Lauzun expreifed furprife at fecing Louse 
‘* vois about to enter the Council-chame 
“Cher, and remonftrated to him that the 
** Council was not yet broke up. “ No 
‘* matter,”’ replied the Minifter, ‘* 1 have 
** fomething of confequence to commus 
‘¢ nicate to his Majefty.’”’ Heaccordingly 
“ wentin; the Kingcame up to him, led 
‘* him afide to.a window, and afked what 
& he wanted, 
‘Sire, (faid he) I uaderfand your Mae 
* jelty 1s going to declare M, de Lauzun 
“Grand Mafter of the Artillery, and 
‘* that he expes this favour at the breake 
** ing up of the Council. Your Majefty 
“t may difpofe of your favours as you 
& pleale; 
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 pleafe; but I think my duty requires 


* me to.reprefent to you, that Lauzun and’ 


J cannot poffibly a& together. Your 
** Majefty knows him to be haughty and 
- abfoluce in his temper. He will be dif- 
 pofed to change every thing in the Ar- 
* tillery, without confulting aught but his 
** own humour. This office is fo neceffa- 
“ily connected with the war-depart- 
“* ment, that the fervice cannot poffibly 
“ be done, if there be a mifunderftanding 
* between the Grand Mafter and the Se- 
** cretary of State. And the fmalleft dif- 
** advantage that can poflibly enfue is, 
** chat your Majefty will be daily troubled 
«with our complaints, and continually 
# called to decide concerning our mutual 
** pretenfions againft each other,’? The 
** King, irritated to find his fecret betray- 
*¢ed to the perfon from whom he was 
“ chiefly defirous of concealing it, confi- 
€¢ dered for a moment, then faid to Lou- 
* vois, “ The thing is not yet done,” and 
@ refumed his feat in the Council, The 
** Council was foon after difmiffed, and 
 Lauzun then prefented himfelf. The 
*¢ King paffed him, without faying a word. 
«* Twenty times, inthe courfe of the day, 
* Lauzun prefented himfelf affeétedly 
*¢in the Royal prefence; but ftill the 
&¢ King was filent. At laft, Lauzun ven- 
“tured to fpeak to his Majefty, in the 
* evening, after his company had retired. 
«The King replied coidly, “* That can- 
not be done yet; I thall fee.’’ 

* Some days after, Lauzun fought a pri- 
€¢ vate converfation with the Monarch, 
*¢ and after fome queftions and replies had 
** paffed between them, audacioufly chal- 
+‘ Jenged his Majefty to fulfil his promife. 
¢¢ The King replied, that his word was 
no longer obligatory, as Lauzun had 
# violated the condition of fecrecy, under 
*¢ which his promife had been paffed. 
“ Lauzun, retiring a few fteps, turned 
“his back upon the King, drew his 
& fword, broke the blade under his foot, 
6¢ and fwore that he would never more 
 ferve a Prince, who was capable of vio- 
** Jating his promife fo bafely. The King 
# had his cane in his hand, but threw it out 
® of the window; “I fhould be forry,’’ 
** faid he, ‘ for having ftruck a man of 
#s quality,”? and went out, Lauzun went 
* out likewife, crying, like a madman, 
4¢ that he was undone; and was in faét 
‘# arrefted next day, and conveyed to the 
4s Baftille. 

* He was at firft guilty of a thoufan? 
* extravagancies, fuffered his beard to 
** grow, and talked like a perfon out of 
st his fenfes. When he became fomewhat 
**¢ool, he blamed himfelf as thé fole 
¢* author of his misfortune, found that 
«* the King had been too indulgent, and 
regretted neither the lofs of his poft, 
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‘*nor of his liberty, but only of his Ma. 
 jefty’s favour. The King hearing this 
“« from perfons whom he efteemed was 
« affected with ‘it. The Artillery hed 
** been given to the Count de Lude, who 
** to pay for it, was obliged to fell his pop 
** of firft Gentleman of the King’s bed. 
** chamber to the Duke de Gevres, Cap. 
‘¢tain of the Guards. His was vacant 
*¢ The King made it be offered to Lauzun, 
in the Baftille, The prifoner, on this 
* fudden and eocupulhel aleeeldie of the 
‘* King’s fentiments in his behalf, reco. 
‘* vered fo much confidence as to hope for 
‘¢ fomething better, and refufe that offer. 
“The King gave himfelf no concern; 
ss Guitry went to the Baftille to deal with 
‘* his friend; and at length prevailed with 
‘¢ him to have the goodnefs to accept. He 
** thus paffed fuddenly from the Baftille 
** to the firft poft of confidence, faluted 
“the King, took the oath, and found 
* himfelf better eftablifhed at Court thay 
‘* ever, He foon afforded matter of afto. 
* nifhment to the Courtiers, by new and 
s¢ ftill more extraordinary adventures,” 
What renders his reftoration to the 
King’s favour the more furprifing is, that 
Lauzun was on very bad terms with Ma 
dame de Montefpan, then in the zenith 
of her power. She at leaft thared the 
monarch’s heart with la Vallicre, Tha 
was now known to all the world. None 
but the Queen ever wilhed to doubt 


of it, 
( To be continued. ) 


Braigr Memoirs oF THe Juncrs 
WHOSE PORTRAITS ARE PRESERVs 
ED INGUILDHALL; fe which are 
prefixed Engravings of the Earl of 
Chatham and William Beekford, 
Efq. 8vo. Pridden, ts, 


THE fudden tebuilding of Lon. 
don after the fire in 1666, is one of 
the moft extraordinary events te 
corded in hiftory. The City, con 
{cious of the eminent fervices of the 
Judges, in promoting this defirable 
object, by preventing the expence 
7a delay off tewctales caufed hei 

rtraits to be placed in Guildhall; 
et when paint and canvas fhall be 
deftroyed by time, this little traé 
will remain a lafting memorial of their 
real merit, and may, in the mean 
time, afford much fatisfaétion to the 
{fpeculative obferver. The engrat 
ings of the marble fculptures mult be 


confidered asa great addition. 
POETRY, 
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A BALLAD. 
FROM RANNI2B’S POEMS. 


HE fummer night was clear and ftill; 
The fea was {moeth, the winds were 
low ; 
And from its fource the village rill 
Retir’d with mournful lapfe and flow. 
The nightingale complain’d aloud, 
The forrowing dove prolong’d her moan, 
And, fmiling from the fnowy cloud, 
The moon with foften’d luftre fhone. 


The lucid ftars through azure fkies, 
All beauteous glow’d, with filvery fhene; 
While fair Alfreda’s lovely eyes 
With milder luftre grac’d the fcene. 
As o’er a barren rock fhe lean’d, 
And view'd the wat’ry {well below, 
She thus her penfive bofom ftrain’d, 
With themes of recolle&ed woe. 


When, doom’d by unrelenting Fate, 
* My charmer fled his native land, 
* What agonies did love create, 
* As blooming Damon left the ftrand ? 
© As hov’ring o’er the veffel’s fide 
‘I faw the foaming billows roll, 
* And ftrength’ning breezes lift the tide, 
* A louder tempeft fway’d my foul. 


"I gaveto grief the tender tear, 
* Which melted on my Damon’s heart, 
*As ftruck on my aftonifh’d ear, 
* The dreadful! fignal of ** depart,’ 
® Encircied in his fond embrace, 
I ftrove to lengthen our adieu, 
Ti}l from that fhrine of matchlefs grace, 
* Fore’d by a rude unfeeling crew. 


* And fwift, unheld by love’s controul, 
* O’er breaking waves the vefiel flew, 
*Ifaw the day-ftar of my foul 
* Decline from my enquiring view. 
*My eyes, while faft he urg’d his flight, 
* Purfu’d the objeé& of their care; 
* My tearful eyes purfu’d, till fight 
* Was loft in undiftinguifh’d air!’ 


THE FAIR THIEF. 
BY THE LATE EARL OF EGREMONT, 


Teli with equal truth and grief, 
That little Kitt’s an arrant thief; 
Before the urchin ‘well could OQ; 
She ftole the whitenefs of the fae 
And more, that whitenefs to‘adorn, 
She ftole the biuthes of the morn ; 
Vou. VI, 


Stole all the foftnefs zther pours 
On primrofe buds in vernal fhow’rs. 


There’s no repeating ail her wiless 
She ftole the Graces winning fmiles; 
*Twas quickly feen fhe robb’d the tky, 
To plant a ftar in either eye ; 

She pilfer’d oriental pearl for teeth, 
And ftole the cowflip’s {weeteft breath 
The cherry fteep’d in morning dew, 
Gave seoidare to her lips, and hue. 


Thefe were her infant fpoil; a ftore 
To which in time the added more : 
At twelve, the ftole from Cyprus’ queen, 
Her air, and love commanding mien; 
Stole Juno’s dignity, and ftole 
From Pallas fenfe to charm the foul. 
She fung—Amaz’d the Syrens heard, 
And to affert their voice appear’d : 


She play’d—the Mufes from their hill, 
Wonder’d who thus had ftole their fkill : 
Apollo’s wit was next her prey, 

And then the beams that light the day; 
While Jove her pilf’ring tricks tocrowny 
Pronounc’d thefe beauties all her own; 
Pardon’d her crimes, and prais’d her art, 
And t’other day fhe ftole my heart, 


Cupid! If lovers are thy care, 
Revenge thy vot’ry onthe fair ; 
uftice on her ftolen charms, 
let her prifon be my arms. 


Do 
An 


A PASTORAL 
ADDRESSED TO LAURA. 


DEAR Laura, how can you behold 
The forrow and heart-watfting grief, 
Which Daphnis now feels,—and wit hhold 
Your {miles, that would give him relief? 


No longer he cares for his theep, 
Or tends his fair flock on the hill, 
Where his goats us’d to browfe on the 
fteep, 
That hangs o’er yon murm'ring rill. 


No longer his pipe cheers the vale, 
Where carelefs he often would ftray ; 

Where violets fcent the foft gale, 

And the lark hails the new born day, 


Dejetted now, fad and forlorn, 
To the winds he is heard to complain; 
‘¢ Fair Laura derides me-with fcorn, ~, ' 
** And my teats and my fighs are all 
vaia. 
3 QO «sé How 
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$¢ How happy I ftray’d o’er the plain, 
«© When my love met an equal return, 
s¢ When Laura would lift to my ftrainy 
*¢ But alas ¢he has left me to mourn. 


&* Farewel then ye joysofthe fpring, 
s* Farewel, I fhall fee youno more, 
«© To me ye no pleafure could bring, 
* Since I’m flighted by her I adore.” 


SONNET to MEMORY, 
BY MR. BALMANNO, 


PARENT of thoughts from fenfual drofs 
refin’d, 
That thro’ Refleétion’s channel purely 
flow, 
And form a portrait of the varying mind, 
In Grief’s defpair or Joy’s extatic glow, 


When Pleafure breaks her gay illufive 
charm, 
Thy vivid pencil paints the mirthful hour, 
When Love in tran{port fails, thy magic 
ower 
Repeats the tender figh, and foft alarm. 


And ah! when Reafon o’erthe trembling 
heart 
In painful judgment fits, with frown 
fevere, 
Thy whifpers a& the fharp accufing part, 
And draw from fad remorfe the con- 
{cious tear. 


Thus at the fummons of thy powerful fway, 
The fhades of tranfient blifs—and fears of 
guilt obey. 


8S ON N E T. 


ON SEEING AN ANCIENT FORTRESS 
AND ARMORY, 


BY W. HAMILTON REID, 


"THESE princely towers, majeftic in dee 
: cline, 
To fome may give a retrofpettive eye 
To the proud times of ancient chivalry. 
Or when the goblets foam’d with gen’rous 
wine, 


Shield, helm, or battle-axe, th’ afpiring 
mind 
May with a'noon-tide fervency infpire ; 
And _ ~ thofe, long fince to duit con- 
ign’d, 
In fouls congenial'wake a kindred fire. 


But, who from fife is wean’d by ‘long 
bo 1d leases 
Pleafured more calm and foothing will 
‘beguile' ; ere au 


So 


T R » - 


He moft the veftiges of time thall blefs, 

For, that he'll thank the hands who rais' 
this pile. 

Sorrows and anxious caresno more await 

Beneath Hes wail of woe, above the reach 2 
of fate. 


Tut CONSOLATIONS oF GENIUS, 
BY W. HAMILTON REID, 


WHEN feenes of earth muft vanith from 
the view, , 

When friends and kindred all muf bid 
adieu; 

When the blood chills—when every pulfe 
fhall die, 

When mifty fhadows {wim before the eye; 

What ray of comfort then fhall gild the 
breaft ? 

What Or foothe the beating foul te 
re 

No honour broken, and no truft betray’d, 

No injured orphan, no deluded maid ; 

If driven oft by paflion’stide along, 

The end ftill virtuous, tho’ the means be 
wrong. 


INSCRIPTION, 
SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF A LADY, 


F native dignity, with grace refin’d, 
The gentleft manners, and the pureff 
mind ; 
If Piety, with high inftruétion grac’d, 
That glorious inmate of the virtuous breaft; 
If chafte Benevolence—Affeétion mild; 
If melting pity for Misfortune’s child ; 
If filial petnales if the tendcreft love 
And trueft friendfhip admiration move: 
oO nuets mourn Perfeétion’s proudek 


oaft, 
The fair poffeffor of thefe virtues, loft; 
Nor check the tender figh—the holy tear, 
Meck Pity’s beft difciple flumbers here. 


WRITTEN FOR THE ASYLUM, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF AN ATTENDANCE 
ON THAT GLORIOUS CHARITY, 


WV E _Orphans fav’d from deep diftrefs! 
Our Friends andjBenefaétors blefs, 

And may that Goodnefs we revere, 

Reward the hearts that plac’d us here! 


Like Ifhmaelata diftance caf, 
** Our bread and water could not laft.” 
But thefe *« our Angels,’* Heaven has fent, 
To give us life and {weet content. 


Thus lifted up by. generous hands, 
Each Orphanasa Pillar ftands, 
By fair Religion rais’d, renew'd, 


A Monument of Gratitwde, 
umen rati C.0; 
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PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


* 


N the houfe of commons, on Friday, 

March 4, ballotted for a committee to 
try the merits of the Exeter eleétion pe- 
tition. 

The Norfolk woolcombers bill was read 
a third time, and paffed. 

The American Intercourfe bill was read 
afecond time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted for Monday. 

In a committee went through the India 
annuity bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
«“ That his Majefty’s meffage relative to 
the new conftitution for Quebec, be read,” 
which was read accordingly. 

Grorok R, 

His Majefty thinks it proper to acquaint 
the houfe of commons, that it appears to 
his Majefty, that it would be for the bene- 
fit of his Majefty’s fubjeéts in his province 
of Quebec, that the fame fhould be di- 
vided into two feparate provinces, to be 
called the Province of Uppér Canada, and 
the Province of Lower Canada; and that 
itis aceordingly his Majefty’s intention fo 
to divide the fame, whenever his Majelty 
fhall be enabled by aé of parliament to 
eftablith the neceffary regulations for the 
government of the faid provinces. His 
Majefty, therefore, recommends this ob- 
je& to the confideration of ‘this houfe. 

His Majeity alfo recommends it to this 
houfe, to confider of fuch provifions as 
may be neceflary to enable his Majefty to 
make a permanent appropriation of lands 
in the faid provinces, for the fupport and 
maintenance of a Proteftant Clergy with- 
in the fame, in proportion to fuch lands 
as have been already granted within the 
fame by his Majefty ; and itis his Majefty’s 
defire, that fuch provifion may be made, 
with refpe& to all future grants of land 
within the faid provinces refpeétively, as 
may beft conduce to the fame objeét, in 
proportion to fuch increafe as may happen 
inthe population and cultivation of the 
faid provinces; and for this purpofe his 
Majefty confents, that fuch provifions or 
regulations may be made by this houfe, 
refpeéting all future grants of land to be 
made by his Majefty within the faid pro- 
vinces, asthis houfe fhall think fit. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, * That the act of the 14th of his 
Majefty, refpeéting the faid province, be 
read,” and the title being read pro forma, 
he faid, the purport of his motion was to 
repeal part of the above aft, and to enaé& 
new aoe for the future or 
ment of the province. Feeling the im- 
pace of the fubjec, he fhould have 
cen defirous of ftating fully tothe houfe 


) 


the grounds and principles on which he 
meant to proceed in forming a conftitu- 
tion for a valuable appendage to the Bri» 
tif dominions ; which, he trafted, would 
contribute to its future profperity ;-butas 
it was not likely that there would be any 
oppofition to bringing ina bill for this 
purpofe, and as explanation would come 
with more propriety when the bill wag 
before the houfe, he thould ftate only ina 
few words the outlines of the plan, uns 
lefs queftions were afked, or explanation 
demanded in the firft inftance. The bill 
which he meant to propofe was founded 
in the firft place on the recommendation 
contained in his Majefty’s meflage, to di+ 
vide the province into two governments} 
This divifion, it was hoped, would put an 
end to the competition between thé old 
French inhabitants, and the new fettlers 
from Britain, or Britith colonies, which 
had givenrife to the difputes and uncerttaint 
refpeéting law, and to other difputes of lets 
importance, by which the province had 
heen fo long diftra&ted. This divifion, it was 
hoped, could be made in fuch a manner, 
as to give each a great majority in their 
own particular part, although it could 
not be expeéted to draw a line of coms 
plete feparation. Any inconveniencies 
to be apprehended from the ancient Ca~ 
nadians being included in the ore, or Bri- 
tith fettlers in the other, would be cured’ 
by the eftablifhment of a local legiflature 
in each. 

For this purpefe, he fhould firft proe 
pofe, in imitation of the conftitution: of 
the mother country, a Council and Houfe 
of Affembly for each; the Aflembly to be 
conftituted in the ufual manner, and the 
members of the council] to be members 
for life; referving power to his Majefty to 
annex to certain honours an hereditary 
right of fitting in the council. All laws 
and ordinances of the province were to 
remain in force, till altered by this new 
legiflature. They would confequently 
retain as much of the law of England as 
they now had and chofe to keep, and they 
would have the means of introducing as 
much more as they might think conveni- 
ent. The Habeas Corpus A& was already 
law by an ordinance of the province, and 
this invaluable right was to be continued 
as a fundamental principle of the confti- 
tution. ~d- lo 

Thefe were the moft important points, 
but there were others to which the atten- 
tion of the houfe was called by his Ma- 
jefty’s meffage. It was meant to make 
provision for a Proteftant Clergy in both 
divifions, by an allotment of lands, in 

3903 ‘ propore 
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proportion to thofe already granted ; and 
as in one of them the majority of the in- 
habitants would be Catholics, it was meant 
to provide that it fhall not be lawful for 
his Majefty in future to affent to grants of 
Jands for this purpofe under the fanction 
of the council and affembly of either di- 
vifion, without firft fubmitting them to the 
confideration of the Britifh Parliament. 

The tenures which had been the fubjeé 
of difpute were to be fettled in Lower Ca- 
nada, by the local legiflature; in Upper 
Canada, the fettlers being chiefly British, 
or Britifh colonifts, the tenures were to be 
fockage tenures, 

To prevent any fuch difpute as had been 
the caufe of feparating the Thirteen States 
from the Mother Country, it was pro- 
vided that the Britifh Parliament fhould 
impofe no taxes but fuch as were necefla- 
ry for the regulation of trade and com- 
merce; and to guard againft the abufe of 
this power, fuch taxes were to be levied, 
and to be difpofed of by the legiflature of 
each divifion. 

.. As the conftitution which he had thus 
briefly opened could not be ina ftate of 
aftivity for fome time, his Majefty was to 
be empowered to make temporary regu- 
lations, to be in force for fix months after 
the eftablifhment of the new conftitution. 
Thefe were the outlines of the bill which 
he meant, with the permiffion of the houfe, 
to introduce, and, as he had fet out with 
obferving, he fhould omit any more par- 
ticular explanation in the firft inftance, 
wnlefs called upon, 
Mr. Fox faid, it was impoffible to ex- 
prefs an entire approbation or difapproba- 
tion of a bill which the houfe had not yet 
feen; but he did not hefitate to fay, that 
if a local legiflature was liberally formed, 
that would incline him much to overlook 
defeéts in the other regulations, becaufe 
he was convinced that the only means of 
retaining diftant colonies with advan. 
tage, was to enable them to govern them- 
felves. 
_ Ordered, that leave be given to bring in 
a bill to repeal certain provifions of the 
a&t of the 14th of his Majefty refpeéting 
the government of Canada, and to make 
other provifions, &c. 
The report of the Mutiny bill was poft- 

oned til] Thurfday next- 

<A new writ was ordered for Poole, in 
the room of Benjamin Lefter, Efq. who 
has accepted the office of Steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds, 

In the Houfe of Commons, Monday, 
March Parfloe’s divorce bill read a 
fecond time, and committed for to-mor- 
row fe’nnight. 

Byng’s eftate bill read a fecond time 
and committed. 

Brand’s eftate bill read a fecond time 


and committed. 


Monthly Regifter. 


Petition prefented from Bolton, re. 
{pecting the Corn bill, referred to a com. 
mittee on the Corn bill. 

The chairman of the committee on the 
Steyning petition reported, that ——. 
Curtis, Efq. and Sir John Honeywood, 
were duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned ; and that James Martin Lloyd, 
Efg. and Henry Howard, Efg. the fitting 
members, were not duly eleded. 

The committee for determining the 
merits of the eleétion for the burgh of 
Fowey, made their report, 

The clerk of the Crown was ordered 
to attend to-morrow, to amend the faid re. 
turns. 

The American intercourfe bill was coms 
mitted, and the report ordered to be ree 
ceived to-morrow, : 

The Eaft India annuity bill was read a 
third time and paffed, and Mr. Hobart 
was direéted to carry it up to the Lords, 
‘. Read a fecond time Walford’s divorce 

ill, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
brought in the bill for regulating the go. 
vernment of the province of Canada, 
which was read a firft time, ordered tobe 
printed, and to be read a fecond time on 
this day fe’nnight. 

A meflage was received from the lords, 
that they had agreed to the marine mu- 
tiny bill, and to the bill for regulating the 
number of the Britifh forces in India, 
without any amendment. 

Counfel were called to the bar, and 
heard for and againft the Hereford canal 
bill; after which the houfe adjourned. 

The Houfe of Commons, on Thurfday 
March 30, ballotted for a committee 
to try the merits of the petition of Wil- 
liam Paxton, Efq. i certain elec. 
tors of the burgh ef Newark, complain- 
ing ef an undue eleétion for the faid 
burgh. 

A new writ was ordered for the borough 
of Leftwithiel, in the room of Lord Val- 
letort, who has made his eleétion for 
Fowey. 

A lift of the names of perfons entitled 
to unclaimed dividends was prefented, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

On the report from the committee on 
the Mutiny bill, 

Colonel Fitzpatrick propofed an amend: 
ment; he faid every mutiny bill was 
hoftile to the principles ef a free conftitu- 
tion, and that it was but a neceffary evil; 
every claufe, therefore, which extended 
its jurifdi@tion farther than was neceffary, 
ought to be viewed with a jealous eye. 
The claufe to which he objeéted was that 
which fubje&ed Brevet officers, not in ace 
tual fervice, to the jurifdiétion of martial 
law. Officers of this defcription, in his 
opinion, ought not to be included in the 


bill till th ere called upon to a&. 
; adhe , Another 
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Another claufe to which heebjefted was that 
which fubjeés all perfons, commiffioned 
er muftered, to the jurifdiGtion of the 
pill. He’ therefore moved, that the word 
and fhould be inferted in the piace of the 
word or. 

The Secretary at War faid, he was pre- 
vented by indifpofition from delivering 
his fentiments, but he felt the lefs, as it 
was a queltion which had, on former oc- 
cafions, been finally difcuffed. 

Sir Charles Gould denied that the prin- 
ciple of the bill was new. The fpirit of 
it had, in faét, exifted fince the reign of 
Queen Anne. The opinions of the 
Judges on the point were, that all perfons 

olding commiflions in the army, came 
under the jurildiGion of the mutiny bill. 
In fupport of this opinion, he mentioned 
the cafes of Lord George Sackville, and 
General Rofs. 

Mr. Adam {aid that the cafe of General 
Rofs, in which he had the honour to be 
confulted, made dircétly againft the opi- 
nion of the learned gentleman who fpoke 
Jaft. It was at that time fo far doubtful 
whether the Court thould proceed to a 
trial, that they demanded from the Ge- 
neral his commiflion, fearing that as he 
was not then in fervice, he could not be 
brought before a court-martial ; and the 
queftion being referred to the Judges, 
they gave it as their opinion, that the Ge- 
neral might plead his not having commif- 
fion in bar to the trial of a military 


court. 

The houfe divided on the amendment : 
Ayes 24. Noes 70, Majority againft the 
amendment 46. 

On the claufe being read’ for billeting 
foldiers upon, the keepers of livery- 
ftables, 

Mr. Fox moved an amendment, that 
after the words ** ftable-keepers,’’ be in- 
ferted the words having taken out licences 
to deal in fpirits, or fell ale.’” 

The Secretary at War oppofed the amend- 
ment, as it might be the occafion of fraud, 
by the keepers of livery ftables having taps 
for felling ale in the name of their fer- 
vants, 

Mr, Fox, in reply, faid, that from what 
had fallen from the right hon. fecretary on 
a former occafion, he had no idea that the 
amendment would have been oppofed ; 
but he thould, on the third reading, re- 
new his oppofition. 

In the Houfe of Commons, Monday, 
March 14, the chairman of the committee 
appointed to try the petition complaining 
of an undue ele&tion for the county of 
Stirling, reported, that Sir Thomas Dun- 
das was duly eleéted. 

The houfe in a committee of fupply 
came to a refolution for voting the pay- 
ment and cloathing of the militia for the 


year 1791 


Monthly Regifter. 
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The bill for regulating the governmen® 
of the province of Canada was read a fe. 
cond time, and, on the motion of Mr, 
Pitt was committed to this dav fe’n- 
night. ; 

The Houfe of Lords, Tuefday, March 
15, in acommittee of privileges. Counfel 
were. again called to the bar in reply, on 
= petition of the Duke of Queenf« 

erry. 

Lord Loughborough rofe and obferved, 
that as the cafe of the noble duke and the 
Earl of Abercorn had been fo fully ftated, 
it would tend equally to fimplify and 
fhorten the proceedings of their lordthips, 
if thefe noble lords who were interefted 
in the votes of the Duke of Queenfberry, 
or the Earl of Abercorn, were to come 
forward with their cafes, bef6re the houfe 
went into the confideration of the remain- 
ing petitions, For that purpofe he moved 
that the agents of the parties be called to 
the bar. 

After putting feveral queftions to the 
agents, whether they were fatisfied with 
the pleadings for and againft the votes of 
the Duke of Queenfberry and the Earl of 
Abercorn, fo tar as the intereft of their 
refpe€tive clients was concerned, it was 
at laft agreed that the committee fhould 
meet again on Thurfday; the agents to at- 
tend, and to be prepared with their 
cafes, 

In the Houfe of Commons, Tuefday, 

March 15, a new writ was ordered to be 
iffued for the ele&ion of a member 
for Steyning, in the room of Mr. 
Honeywood, eleéted alfo for Canter. 
bury. 
Sir William Young informed the houfe, 
that he had juft come from a meeting of 
the gentlemen concerned in the flave 
trade, It was their earneft with that a 
day might be appointed forthe confiderae 
tion of the bill to regulate that trade, 
being convinced that the moft ferious cone 
fequences would refult from a longer pro- 
craftination of that fubje&t: He therefore 
wifhed that the hon. mover of the bill 
would name a day, and he was of opinion 
that the 12th of April would be very proe 
per for that purpofe. 

Mr. Wilberforce had no obje€tion to the 
‘day propofed. 

Colonel Tarleton propofed, that in order 
to fecure to the bufinefs in queftion. that 
difcuflion which its importance required, 
the houfe fhould be called over on Monday 
the 11th of April. 

Mr. Fox obferved, that a call of the 
houfe ought to take place fooner, on ac- 
count of the very important motion which 
he had pledged himfelf to the Houfe to 
make on the 6th of April. He therefore 
moved an amendment, that the Houfe be 
called over on Tucfday the gth of April, 
Agreed, 
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On the order of the day for the third 
reading of the mutiny bill, 

Mr, Fox rote to acquaint the houfe, 
that he would not trouble the houfe with 
an amendment, for that the clafs of per- 
fons (private livery-ftable keepers) who 
had petitioned on that fubje&, had deter- 
mined rather to take the chance of appli- 
cation another-year. Paffed. 

The refolution of the committee of fup- 
ply: for —s provifion for the pay 
and cloathing of the militia for 1791, was 
agreed to. 

A committee was then fworn to exa- 
mine the merits of the petition on the 
Leominfter eleétion. 

On the order of the day for the fecond 
reading of the bill for converting to the 
public fervicé the fum of 500,0001, un- 
claimed dividends, 

Mr. Thornton (Bank Direétor) prefented 
a petition from the Directors of the Bank 
of England, ftating that the fum of 
§00,0001. was not public money, and 
therefore could not juftly be applied to 
that purpofe. That this fum was entrufted 
to them by individuals, which govern- 
ment could not touch without violating 
the .compa& with the creditors of the 
fiate, By this compaét the government 
had engaged to iffue quarterly to the Bank 
the intereft-of fuch fums as were due to 
the public creditors, and that thefe divi- 
dends were entrufted to them by the pub- 
lic creditors, without whofe confent they 


could not be applied to any purpofe what- 


ever, That the public creditor had fti- 
pulated that the intereft of his money 
fhould be lodged in the Bank of England, 
and without a manifeit violation of public 
faith, itcould not in any other manner be 
difpofed of. That only 190,000]. could 
come under the denomination of un- 
claimed dividends, the reft was merely a 
floating balance. The petitioners pray 
that the faid bill do not pafs into a 
Jaw. 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

The bill was read a fecond time ; 
when 

Mr. Pitt moved that it be committed, 

Mr, Fox thought that it would better 
become the wifdom and the prudence of 
the houfe to defer the commitment of the 
bill till fuch time as they had maturely 
weighed the merits of the bill with the 
weighty objeétions that were made by 
the Dire€&tors of the Bank of England in 
the petition that was now prefented to 
the houfe. 

Mr. Pitt could fee no reafon why the 
bill fhould not be committed. The houfe 
had had time enough to digeft the merits 
of the bill, as well as the objeétions that 
might arife againft its operation, He 

ledged himfelf to convince the houfe, 
im a committee, that no one principle 
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which touches public credit would 
as injured by the operation of thig 
ill, 

Alderman Watfon faid, it was not the Bee 
neral opinion that this fum of 500,000}, 
fhould be taken from the floating bas 
lance of the Bank of England. He was, 
therefore, of opinion, that the commits 
ment fhould be deferred till fuch time ag 
the petition of the Direétors of the Bank 
fhould be weighed maturely. 

Mr, Fox was convinced of the danger 
and injuftice of the meafure, and had alt 
the Bank Direétors agreed unanimoully in 
the reétitude of that ftep, his objeéions 
would have been by no means done away, 
The right hon. gentleman over the way 
talks of his impatience, but he has hither. 
to cautioufly avoided every opportunity 
of explaining to the houfe his reafons for 
adopting a meafure fo dangerous. He 
tells us indeed that this bill is perfedly 
innocent, and that no inconvenience cag 
arife frem the meafure, The Dire@ors 
of the Bank of England, on the contrary, 
affert, that this bill is calculated to alarm 
the ftock-holders, and to fap the very 
foundation of public credit. Shall we 
prefer the ipfe dixit of the honourable 
gentleman to the authority of the Bank of 
England? The Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer and the Direétors of the Bank of 
England are at iffue on an affair which 
much interefts the welfare of the nation; 
it becomes us to judge with ‘mature deli« 
beration. It is impoffible to do this with- 
out weighing the objeftions fated in this 
petition ; and I appeal to the houfe whe- 
ther any perfon can clearly underftand and 
comprehend in his mind, at a curfory 
reading, the weighty reafons which have 
been urged in this petition? I therefore 
move that the commitment be adjourned 
till Friday next. 

Mr. Pitt treated with fome ridicule 
the idea of adjourning the commitment of 
the bill on account of the petition. 

Sir Benjamin Hammett deprecated every 
idea of precipitation on this fubje&. He 
conjured the right hon. gentleman to con- 
fider the danger of innovation, and affirm- 
ed, that fince the Revolution, no meafure 
of more importance had ever been agitated 
in that houfe. 

Mr. Gray joined with the laft honourable 
member in intreating the right honourable 
mover of the bill to delay the queftion for 
a few days. 

Mr. Thornton obferved, that the pe~ 
tition could not have been prefented 
before, for it was not prepared till yefter- 
day. 

Mr. Pitt contended that he had ex- 
plained his intention before the holidays, 
and that no doubt could poflibly have 
arifen with refpe& to the obje& of the 
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“Mr, Wyndham obfetved, that Mr, Pitt's 
‘pbjeGtion to the = appearance of the 

ition was entirely done away, fince it 
was proved beyond a doubt that it was im- 
poflible to prefent it fooner. 

Mr. Whitbread confeffed that he had not 
thoroughly examined the fubje&t, and be- 
lieved that a great majority of the houfe 
were in the fame predicament with him- 
felf. 
The Mafter of the Rolls was convinced 
that. the fubject was perfedtiy well under- 
flood by the public. The Direftors ought 
to have taken an early opportunity of pre- 
fenting their petitign. 

Mr. Fox always underftood that the 
proper time for prefenting petitions was 
on the fecond reading of a bill. The 
Mafter of the Rolls denied that fuch was 
the cuftom. 

The Speaker thought it incumbent upon 
him to deliver his opinion on this fubjcét ; 
and he declared, that as far as his expe- 
rience went, it was the invariable cultom 
of the houfe to receive petitions on the 
fecond reading only of the bill. 

Mr. Burke affirmed that the opinion of 
the Speaker was confirmed by the expe- 
rience of the houfe, 

The houfe then divided on the motion 
of adjournment. 
Noes 179. Ayes 82. Majority 97. 
When the ftrangers were re-admitted 
Mr, Fox was on the floor. He afferted 
that the public were by no means ac- 
quainted with the extent of the bill. 
Almoft every perfon was of opinion that 
the bill extended to the unclaimed divi- 
dends alone, and had no conception that 
it touched the floating balance. He beg- 
edthe houfe to paufe a moment, and to 
confider the danger to which the national 
credit would be expofed, if the public 
conceived that they had been impofed 
upon, and that a meafure of the utmoft 
importance had been hurried into an aé& 
of legiflation before time had been given 
them to underftand its nature clearly. He 
reminded the houfe, that the ftability of 
public credit, and of government itlelf, 
tefted on the minds of men, and muft ever 
flu@uate with opinion. The directors, 
faid he, from a principle of delicacy, have 
but flightly touched on the danger of fap- 
ping public credit; but it becomes us to 

take care of that effential point. 

I have two powerful objeétions to the 
meafure propofed. It is pernicious to 
public credit, and unjuft to the Bank of 
England. ‘The floating bslance is money 
lodged in the hands of the Direétors by 
arg who are the cuftomers of the 

ank. I fay, it is money lodged in their 
hands b 


y their cuftomers ; for the Bank 
of England differs in no re{pe& from other 

mks, except that it is greater and more 
tefponble, Now what difference is there 


. 


aye 


between 1001. which a gentleman lodges 
at the Bank of England, and 100). of un- 
claimed dividends which he fuffers to re. 
main in their hands? Certainly none. 
The public creditor has.made a compact 
with the government. Now, after hav- 
ing made this compaét, on what pretence 
can you violate it? The public creditor 
ftipulates with government, that the in- 
tereft of his money fhall be lodged inthe 
Bank of England. Nothing can be more 
clear than this, that the moment the divi- 
dends are iffued to the Bank they can 
never afterwards be refumed by govern- 
ment, but that it is, to all intents and 
yp ears private property, and cannot 

e removed from the hands of the perfon 
to whom it was, by ftipulation, entrufted, 
except by the exprefs orders of thofe to 


‘ whom it lawfully belongs. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer faid the 
merits and principles of this bill lay in a 
very narrow compafs, It was fimply 
this:—Whether a very confiderable fum 
of money, arifing from the gradual accu- 
mulation of money iffued for the purpofe 
cf paying the intereft of the public debt, 
fhould be fuffered to lie in the hands of 
the Bank of England, who difclaimed de- 
riving any advantage from the ufe of it, 
or that it fhould be applied to the ufe of 
the public, from whofe pocket it was orie 
ginally taken, 

Mr. Alderman Le Mefurier fupported the 
motion, and argued, that the Bank of 
England were not truftees but agents for 
the public. 

The Houfe becoming very clamorous 
for the queftion, 

Mr. Francis rofe. He admitted that the 
Bank was not liable for the payment of any 
part of the intereft of the public debt, but 
the moment the money was iffued to them 
from the Exchequer, they became the 
truftees of the public creditors. 

The houfe divided on the motion of 
commitment, 

Ayes 191. Noes 83. Majority 108. 

In the Houle of Commons, Wednefday, 
March 16, Str Matthew White Ridley re 
ported from the committee appointed to 
try the merits of the ele€tion for Barn- 
ftaple, that John Cleveland, Efg. was 
duly eleéed. 

That the petition of Richard Wilfon, 
Efq. was frivolous and vexatious. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer mentions 
ed an alteration in the fugar bill, whick 
he wifhed to be, made in the committee, 
refpecting a bounty on baftard, and ground 
or powdered fugar, &c, exported. 

The houfe refolved into a committee to 
confider of allowing fuch bounty; a re« 
folution to that effet was moved and 
agreed to. : 

The houfe refolved into a committee of 


thé further confideration ofthe Corn — 
The 
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The next claufe went to fix the manner 
in which the prices of corn were to be af- 
certained in that part of Great-Britain 
called Scotland, 

Mr. Powys wifhed to know from any 
gentleman of North-Britain what was the 
practice there, becaufe he had heard that 
it was a very proper one, 

Mr. Dundas informed the honourable 
gentleman that the praétice in Scotland 
had prevailed at leait for a century back, 
and was not meant to be altered by the 
prefent bill, becaufe experience had 
errs that it was falutary and proper.— 

e faid there was an annual meeting in 
every county of Scotland to fettle the fiars, 
as it was called, for the current year; and 
he mentioned, amongtt other reafons for 
this cuftom, that it determined the value 
of debts that were to be paid to the 
Crown, by land-holders from thcir eftates, 
to fettle the price of what was fold for the 
account of manors, or others, in the hands 
of truftees; and likewife as a government 
for many commercial bargains that were 
made inthe country upon the average of 
thefe fiars. 

Mr. Powys approved of that method 
which experience had fhewn to be ufeful 
and falutary in North-Britain. He hoped, 
therefore, that the members for South- 
Britain would adopt the fame practice. 

Moft of the fubfequent claufes were 
gone through without any debate. The 
committee feeming inclined to go on with 
the bill, and debate the exceptionable 
claufes on the report, 

Mr. Ryder propofed, that the confide- 
ration oF ceshain claufes fhould be poft- 
poned toanother day. He likewife inti- 
mated his intention to bring forward cer- 
tain claufes in favour of the importation of 
corn from Ireland, Quebec, and our other 
American colonies; the purport of which 
was, that corn fhould be allowed to be 
imported from the price of forty-fix to 
forty-eight fhillings per quarter, at a duty 
of half-a-crown, and above that price at 
a duty only of fixpence. 

Mr. /. H, Browne fuggefted, that it 
might be proper to form the regulations 
with refpe& to the importation of corn 
from Ireland and the colonies into a fepa- 
rate bill. 

Sir John Sinclair expreffed fome appre- 
henfions left the exportation of Britifh 
corn thould be hurt by the indulgence 
granted to the importation of corn from 
Ireland, &c. 

Mr. Ryder faid, that the indulgence 
which he propofed to grant was only con- 
ditional; and on the fuppofition that the 
Irith legiflature would grant the fame pri- 
vileges to comm imported from Great-Brie« 
tain. 

In the Houfe of Lords, on Thurfday, 
March 17, the agents of the Scots Pees 
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Ele&ion appeared at the bar, and gaveno. 
tice that their clients did not mean to ini 
farther on the queftion of the votes of the 
Duke of Queenfberry, and the Earl of 
Abercorn, and that to-morrow they would 
be ready to give in the cafes for and 
againft the votes of Lord Lindores, Lord 
Napier, the Earl of Moray, and Lord 
Newark, fo that the committee mish 
proceed on Tuefday. . 

Mr. Robertfon, the Deputy of the Law 
Clerk Regifter of Scotland, appeared ¢ 
the bar, in purfuance of the order of 
the Houfe, with the original record of 
the proceedings at Holyrood-houfe, on the 
day of the general ele&tion, 

Lord Portchefer moved for a great nume 
ber of papers reiative to the war in India, 
which were ordered. 

In the Houfe of Commons, on Friday, 
March 18, the fele&t committee appointed 
toiry the Exeter ele&tion petition, madea 
report to the houfe of a witnefs who had 
grofsly prevaricated in giving his teftimo. 
ny before the faid committee. 

The committee likewife revorted, that 
they had juft ground to fufpe& that the {aid 
witnefs had been guilty of wilful and core 
rupt perjury, and recommended it to the 
houfe to direct the Attorney General to 
profecute him for the faid offence, 

The witnefs was, in purfuance of the 
Speaker’s warrant, committed to his Mae 

jefty’s gaol of Newgate. 

In the Houfe of Commons on Monday 
March 21, a committee was appointed to 
try the merits of the Lauder petition, 

Sir George Yonge prefented the army 
efiimates, which were ordered to be laid 
on the table, 

Mr. Gilbert brought up the report of the 
committee appointed to enquire inte the 
bounties proper to be laid on fugars of a 
certain quality. The report ftated, that 
it was the refolution of the committee that 
three fhillings and four-pence be granoted 
as a bounty on all baftard, and fine fugars, 
exported from Great-Britain, 

Mr, Pochin faid, that he under{tood that 
the drawback remained the fame, to the 
great difadvantage of the fale of our fugars 
in the Eurypean markets. He confidered 
it as a meafure detrimental to commerce, 
and exceedingly injurous to the trade of 
the country, 

Mr. Thornton declared, that from good 
authority he could ftate, that the trade 
was injured by high bounties on inferior 
fugars. For that, in confequence of theles 
it was cuftomary for the merchants to 
have fugars partially refined, and age 
had exported them to have them re 
again for a foreign market. 

The report was agreed to; and it was 
refolved that the committee be empowere 
ed to make a provifion in the faid billy 
agreeable to the faid report. 

Colonel 
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nel Tarleton rofe, and faid, that con- 
fitently with ‘the welfare of his conftitu- 
gots, it was his intention to bring forward 
amotion to accelerate the final difcuffion 
éf the Slave Trade. However, as it feem- 
ed to be the general with, that it fhould 
be poftponed to a future day, he would 
hibesr to deliver his fentiments at prefent, 
én the hardfhips of the cafe, and would 
content himfelf with declaring that he 
would with unremitting zeal perfevere 
in the bufinefs to the utmoft, however the 
extraordinary ufage which he experienced 
from a certain quarter might have at- 
tempted to prevent him. 

Mr. Pitt obferved, that an order ftood 
fora ballot for a committee to-morrow, 
but from the great ee of other public 
bafinefs, he thought it advifeable to dif- 
charge the order, and that it fhould ftand 
for Thurfday, and thatthe order for that 
day thould be alfo deferred, by which re- 
gulation the different orders ftanding for 
the feveral ballots, would be pufhed for- 
ward te the day immediately fubfequent 
tothofe for which they now ftood. 

Mr. Pitt then moved, that the order of 
the day, that the houfe fhould ballot for 
acommittee to try the merits of the Dum- 
fries ele€tion on to-morow, fhould be dif- 
charged. 

Mr. Fox was aftonifhed at the motion. 
Hefaid it militated in the ftrongeft manner 
againft the principle of Mr. Grenville’s bill. 

Mr. Pitt replied, that there was much 
difference between the prefent period and 
that to which Mr. Fox had alluded. There 
had been anumber of ballots which pre- 
cluded many gentlemen from ferving on 
committees, if they availed themfelves, as 
they were intitled to do, of the exemp- 
tion. Two days had elapfed without a 
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Warfaw, April 23. 
ee not eafy to reprefent the degree of 

enthufiafm which reigns here fince a 
conftitutional law has been made of the 
eighteen articles propofed by M. Sucho- 
retki, for the purpofe of reftoring their 
ancient rights to the towns, and re-efta- 
blithing the order of citizens in the ex- 
ercife of all the privileges and prerogatives 
appertaining to their ftate. The King, 
who was the firft to fecond this juft and 
ufeful propofal by his fupport, feels the 
higheft fatisfation at the fuccefs of it, 
which was particularly vifible when the 
citizens of Warfaw went in a body to 
thank his Majefty for his paternal inter- 
ference upon this occafion, which they 
did in the moft animated manner; and 
the King, with great energy, faid, ** I 
“ now feel alt the pleafure of royelty »’? 

Vor, VI, 
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committee being elected, and it was pro~ 
bable the fame inconvenience would again 
occur, 

Mr. Grey ridiculed the idea, that the 
houfe would ftand in a different fituation 
on Thurfday, to what it would on to-mor- 
row. He could not conceive how the in- 
convenience would be decreafed by the 
prefent motion. 

Mr. Baker obferved, that though a num- 
ber of gentlemen had ferved on commit- 
tees, there was a mode of obviating the 
difficulty ; the mode he prefcribed was, 
that an order fhould be iffued, defiring 
every member, nominatim, to attend in his 
place. 

Mr. Pitt demanded a divifion, when 
there appeared, ayes, 57 ; nocs, 31; mae 
jority, 26. 

The Roman Catholic bill being read a 
fecond time, 

Mr. Mitford moved that it be committed. 

The Mafter of the Rolls faid, thatit was 
by no means his intention to impede this 
bill in its progrefs. It was comprized 
in his mind in too general terms, and 
fhould have enumerated thofe aés which 
it went to repeal, that the houfe fhould 
be in poffeffion of what it was about to 
recognize. 

Mr. Mitford replied, that the enume- 
rating of thefe aéts, which were not Iefs 
than fix-and-twenty in number, would be 
attended with confufion and difficulty. 
After arguing to the conviétion’ of the 
houfe, in favour of the mode which he 
had adopted, he moved that the bill be 
committed for Thurfday. Agreed. 

The houfe refolved itfelfinto a commit 
tee on the Quebec bill, the blanks were 
filled, and a new claufe was introduced 
by Mr. Pitt. 


The hall refounded with ‘* Long live the 
* King.” In fhort, it fhould feem that 
this new order of things has annihilated 
all pride of rank; every one feems eager 
to defpife thofe unworthy prejudices of 
the nobleffe, which will fhortly only be re- 
membered in Poland as traces of former 
barbarifm. 

Vienna, May 25. By a decree of the 
6th inftant, publithed on the 18th inftant, 
his Majefty the Emperor and King, 
has charged the Chancery of the Court of 
Bohemia and Auftria to affemble, and 
publith a complete colleétion of all the 
laws and regulations which have been, and 
are to be, publifhed under the reign of 
his Majefty, that the public, and thofe 
employed in the ftate, may be free from 
allerror. The firft volume of this collec 
tion, containing the laws and regulations 
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iffued from the acceffion of his Majefty 
to the throne, till the end of the year 
1790, has appeared, under the title of 
** Laws and Political Regulations of his 
6 Majefty the Emperor and King Leopold 
** the Second, for the hereditary countries 
4* of Germany, Bohemia, and Gallicia.’’ 

Madrid, April 26. Government have 
fent a commiffion to Oran to examine whe- 
ther it will be worth while to re-eftablith 
or abandon that eftablifhment. Earth- 
quakes continue to be violently felt there, 
and a contagious diftemper, occafioned by 
the dry weather, carries off numbers of 
the inhabitants. 

Admiral Barcele ftill continues to an- 
chor with his gun-boats in the bay of Al- 
gefiras, in cafe of any thing happening on 
the part of the Bey of Mafcaraor the Em- 
peror Of Morocco. 

Lifoon, Aprila6. In confequence of the 
peace renewed between his Moft Faithful 
Majefty and the King of Morocco, the 
latter Prince has caufed circular letters to 
be fent to all the governors of his ports, 
informing them of the tranfa&tion, and 
ordering them to refpe& and prote& all 
Portuguefe veffels which may arrive there. 
Thefe letters are ordered to be madepublic. 

Rome, April 29. On Sunday laft, af- 
ter the celebration of divine fervice, the 
Holy Father, accompanied by the Cardi- 
nals, Prelates, and the Princeffes of 
France, went in his pontifical robes to 
the Sixtine Chapel, where his Holinefs 
publithed the Bull of the Beatification of 
the venerable fervant of God, Sifter Mary 
de I’ Incarnation, Carmelite of France, 

Warfaw, May 3. The new conttitution 
has jult paffed in the Diet, by which the 
Eleétor “of Saxony is declared immediate 
fucceffor to the throne of Poland; after 
whofe demife his daughter is to inherit ; 
and the choice of her hufband, if the 
marrics, is to be decided by the Rates. 
After this conftitution had paffed, the 
King, attended by the Marfhals of the 
Diet, and a great number of the members, 
went to the cathedraj, and took an oath 
to maintain it. 

Warfaw, May 4. Next to rendering 
the Crown of Poland hereditary’ in the 
family! of the Ele&or of Saxony, the fol- 
lowing are the principal points of the con- 
Rtitution fettled by the Diet: 

2. The Catholic religion fhall be the 
prevailing one in the ftate, and the King 
fhall make vrofeffion of it. All other re- 
ligions wil!, however, be admitted, and 
a general toleration, both civil and reli- 
gious, thall conftitute part of the funda- 
mental law of the kingdom. 

2. The ancient privileges and rightsof 
the Nobility are approved and confirmed. 

g. All the rights renewed and guaran- 
teed to the citizens during the prefent 

Diet are alfo confirmed and ratified, 
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4. All foreigners who arrive and fettle 
in Poland hall enjoy full and entire jj. 
berty. 

5. The peafants are taken under the 
protection of the law and government; 
they are freed from all arbitrary impof. 
tions, and fhall for the future depend, in 
whatever concerns their rights and la 
bour, on the contraéts which they hall 
themfelves have entered into with their 
lords. All foreign hufbandmen are at 
liberty to enter Poland, and quit it, if 
they have difcharged all the obligations of 
the contra& which they thall have entered 
into withthe owner of the land, 

6. The government of Poland hhall be 
compofed of three branches or difting 
parts, the legiflative power, the executive 
power, and judicial power. 

7. The legiflative power fhall be in. 
vefted exclufively in the ftates affembled 
in Diet, compofed of the two Chambers 
united, viz. of the Senate and Chamber 
of Nuncios. 

8. The King hhail exercife the executive 
power with his Couacil. This Council 
fhall confift of a Primate and five Mi- 
nifters, who fhall each have a department, 
None of the King’s refolutions can be put 
into execution until they are figned by the 
Minifters, whofe perfons and property 
fhall at each Diet be anfwerable for the re. 
folutions they fhall have figned. When. 
ever two-thirds of the Diet demand the 


change of the Minifters, the King mut 
accede thereto, and appoint others in their 
places. 

g. Theele&ion of a Kingcan no longer 


fallonanindividual. They fhallcle& one 
family when the Royal Family is extin&. 
So thatafter the death of his prefent Ma- 
jefty (who the ftates and the whole nation 
ardently pray may enjoy a long life) the 
reigning Eleétor of Saxony, and his male 
defcendants after him, fhall fucceed to 
the throne of Poland; and in default of 
male heirs, the Princefs Mary Augufta 
Nepomucene, his only daughter, from 
this time declared Infanta of Poland, hhall 
be Queen, and the confort whom the 
King and the aflembled ftates fhall chufe 
for her fhall wear the Crown, and form 
the ftock from whence fhall commence 4 
new Royal Dynafty of Poland. 

Warfaw, May 10. The Eleétor of Sax- 
ony has accepted of the fucceffion to the 
Crownof Poland, and has approved of the 
conftitution eftablifhed by the Diet. 

Although we have not heard of any op- 
pofition to the new form of government, 
- we have reafon to fear that cabals will 

eraifed againf it in fome provinces of 
the kingdom, 

Francfort, May 13. A ftranger hes 
conftruéted at Prefbourg, an aéroftatic 
eagle, cighty feet high ; his firft experiment 
fucceeded perfe&tly well, and he intends 
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fhortly to pay a vifit to the upper regions 
jn this new machine, 

Orange, May 31. The Avignon army 
continue co ravage the Comtat. The peo- 
ple of Carpedtras, on the other hand, fe- 
cure within their walls, made a fally on 
the eyth, with the defign of drawing the 
enemy within reach of their cannon. 

This defign fucceeded; the Avignon 
army, in purfuingthe party fent out toat- 
tack them, invefted Carpentras once more, 
and cannonaded the town with red hot 
bullets. But as they ftill kept at too great 
a diftance, the beheged made ufe of a 
very extraordinary and ingenious ftrata- 

em to encourage them to approach nearer. 

hey placed pots of combuftible matter 
on many of their moft elevated buildings, 
which gave the appearance of the town 
being fet on fire by the enemy’s bullets. 

The Avignon army attempted to make a 
breach in the walls; at this moment the 
befieged fired their cannon, charged with 
old iron, &c. Atthis attack it is thought 
the Avignon army loft five or fix hundred 
men killed and dangeroufly wounded. 

The mifunderftanding between the mu- 
nicipality of Avignon and its army ftill 
fubfifts, andthe city is menaced with pil- 
Jageand maffacre, The General Jourdan, 
furnamed Coupe-tetes, writes, that ven- 
geance boilsin his veins. 

An infurre€tion took place at Bailleul, a 
town in Flanders, at the inftallation of the 
new Conftitutional Curé of that place, in 
which fome perfons loft their lives, and 
the National Guard was overpowered, and 
obliged to retire toa caltle, till fuccour 
arrived, fent by M. Montrozier, com- 
mandant of the department. 

A letter from Worms, of the goth of 
May, defcribes the Prince de Condé as 
furrounded by a numerous Court; and 
that the French emigrants flock to him from 
all parts of Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy, A guard is regularly mounted at 
his hotel, which fervice has hitherto been 
performed by the French officers in his 
faite; but lately the Eleétor Palatine has 
furnithed him with 600 men. M. de 
Condé, and the young Duke d’ Enghien, 
with the other leaders of the expatriated 
French, reckon more upon the difcon- 
tented within the kingdom than their own 
force, which, however, amounts at pre- 
fent to 800 officers, and gooo or 4000 
foidiers, 

WEST-INDIA NEWS. 

Martinigue (Port Trinity) Feb, 20, The 
dreadful fituation of th.s miferable ifland 
is not to be defcribed, as there is nota 
day efcapes but with the lofs of thirty or 
foty of its inhabitants, and thofe that re- 
main, feem determined to proceed in the 
carnage. All our hopes are centered in 
the afliftance we expe& from our mother 
Gountry; if that fails, the Mulattos mult 
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become matters of the country, as they are 
at leaft fifteen to one in numbér more than 
the whites. 

Bafte, Funer. We are ftill in the fame 
difpotition towards’ France, We learn 
from Berne, that French emigrants abound 
in that Canton; fome come from Savoy 
and Piedwont, others from Italy, and 
fome from Germany. They talk highly 
of a counter-revolution in France, and 
wear the white cockade. 

Paris, June 9, To-morrow affignats to 
the value of eight millions, will be burnt, 
whick will make in all 147 millions de- 
ftroyed. ; 





Domestic OceuRRENCES. 


June 4. This being his Majefty’s Birth- 
Day, the following Ode, written by 
H. J. Pye, Efq. Poet Laureat, was per- 
formed at St, James’s. 


As 
LOUD the whirlwind rag’d around 
That thook affrighted Britain’s fhore, 
In peals of lauder thunder drown’d 
That mingled with the wint’ry roar, 
Dreadful amid the driving ftorm 
The gliding meteor’s horrid form 
With tranfient gleam illum’d the air, 
While thro’ December’s murky night 
Refulgent with unwonted light, 
The livid flafhes glare, 
lI. 
But fee! the radiant lord of day 
Now northward rolls his burning car, 
And featters with victorious ray 
The rage of elemental war. 
To reft the troubled waves fubfide, 
And gently o’er the curling tide 
Young Zephyr leads the vernal hours, 
Adoros with richeft dyes the vale, 
And fragrance wafts on every gale 
From June’s ambrofial flowers. 
Ill. 
O may no lowering gloom o’ercaft 
Th’ aufpicious morn to Britain dear, 
Or Eurus check with envious blaft 
The promife of the rip’ning year! 
Or fhould fome tranfitory cloud 
Awhile th’ etherial {plendour fhroud, 
Soon fhall the fun his ftream renew, 
Soon fhall the landfcape {mile around 
With more luxuriant verdure crown'd, 
And bloom with livelier hue. 
IV. 
xulting in her Prince rever’d, 
Whofe mild parental virtucs grace 
The facred throne by glory rear’d 
On Freedom's adamantine dafe, 
While Albion pours the feftive ftrain, 
Refponfive to her choral train 
The Mufe enraptur’d joins the throng, 
Proud that a grateful people’s praife 
Echoes the votive verfe the pays, 
And confecrates her fong. 
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2 Se eae 

Mifs Coates, daughter of John Dawfon 
Coates, Efq.an eminent banker, of Dublin, 
to Mr. Hutchinfon, both of the people 
called Quakers. 

Atthe Quakers meeting, in Worcefter, 
Mr. Devereux Bowley, of Cirencetter, 
banker, to Mifs Sarah Beefley, daughter 
of Mr. Henry Beefley, of Barborne. 

Rev. William Browne, of Lamfield 
Place, Herts, to Mifs Barrington, daugh- 
ter of Sir Fitzwilliam Barrington, Bart. 

Rev T. Blyth, M. A. reétor of Elmdon, 
in Warwickthire, and chaplain to the 
Right Hon, Earl of Digby, to Mifs De- 
thirk, of the above place. 

Captain Harwood, of his Majefty’s third 
regiment of foot guards, to Mifs Charlotte 
Augufta Chambers, third daughter of Sir 
William Chambers, of Whitton place. 

At Bombay, John Fell, Efq. in the Hon. 
Eaft India Company’s civil fervice, to Mifs 
Anne Elizabeth James, grand-daughter of 
the late Sir William James, Bart. 

Rev. Samuel Heyrick, rector of Bramp- 
ton by Dingley, in Northamptonfhire, to 
Mrs, ‘Power, widow of the late George 
Power, Efq. 

Rev. Mr. Nicholas, of Ealing, to Mifs 
Shury, daughter of the late Rev. Mr. 
Shury, of the fame place. 

By {pecial licence, Thomas Neave, Efq. 
to Mifs Caroline Digby, daughter of the 
Jate Deanof Durham. 

Ifaac Wilkinfon, Efq. of Chefterfield, 
in the county of Derby, to Mifs Anne 
Golightly, of Berners-ftreet. 

John Davidfon, Efq. of Hill-top, near 
Kendal, to Mifs Pennington, of Kendal, 
niece to Rowland Stephenfon, Efq. 

James Buller, Efq. of Downs, in Devon- 
fhire, to Mifs Anne Buller, daughter of 
the Dean of Canterbury, 

Jofeph Dickenfon, Etq. one of the High 
Sheriffs of Dublin, to Mifs Jane Foot, 
daughter of Lundy Foot, Efq. of that city. 

Sir Thomas Cave, Bart. of Stanford 
Hall, in the county of Leicefter, to Lady 
Lucy Sherrard, daughter of the Right 
Hon, the Earl of Harborough. 

Thomas Papillon, Efq. of Acrife,in Kent, 
to Mifs Anne Pelham, daughter of Henry 
Pelham, Efq. late a Commiffioner of his 
Majefty’s Cuftoms. 

eorge Pocock, Efq. fon of Sir George 
Pocock, K. B. to Mifs Charlotte Long, 
daughter of Edward Long, Efq: of Wim- 
pole-ftreet. 

Francis Buller Yarde, Efq. M. P. only 
fon of the Hon. Mr. Juftice Buller, to 
Mifs Holliday, daughter and only child 
of John Holliday, Efq. of Great Ormond- 
treet. 

Captain Duff, of his Majefty’s navy, 
to Mifs Sophia Derom, fecond daughter 
of the late Alexander Derom, Efq. of 


Muircfk. 
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Sir Stafford Henry Northcote, Bart, 
to Milfs Jaquetta Baring, eldef daughter 
of Charles Baring, Efq. 

John Kneller, of Donhead-Hall, Wilts, 
Efq. te Mifs Sophia Hayne, youngeft 
daughter of the Rev, John Hayne, late of 
Totnefs, Devon. 

John Antrobus, Efq. of the Strand, 
banker, to Mifs Crawfurd, daughter of 
Gibbs Crawfurd, Efq. member for Queen. 
borough, 

Rev. George Beevor, fon of Sir Thomas 
Beevor, Bart. of Hethel, Norfolk, to Mifs 
Branthwayt, of Stiffkey, im that county. 

At Fortficld, in Ireland, John Bingham, 
Efg. of Newbroke, county of Mayo, to 
Mifs Yelverton, only daughter of the 
Right Hon Lord Chief Baron Yelverton, 

Rev. Thomas Ellis Owen, of Bangor, 
to Mifs Harriot Cheiter, fecond daughter 
of the late Robert Chefter, Efg. of Curzon. 
ftreet, May-fair. 

Jofeph Merceten, Efq. of Bethnal-green, 
to Mifs Cothery, only daughter of Henry 
Cothery, Efg. of Bentley Heath, 

John Dore, Efq. of Reading, to Mrs, 
Vane, of Bilby, in the county of Notting. 
ham, reli& of the late Morgan Vane, Efq. 

Richard Harrifon, of Friers Barnet, 
Ef{q. to Mifs Moore, of Taunton, Somer- 
fetfhire. 

W. Murray, Efq. to Mifs A, Campbell. 

D. Bird, Efq. to Mifs C. Mofs Taylor, 
of the Wood, Shrophhire. 

William Farrington, Efq. of Shaw-hill, 
in the county of Lancafter, to Mifs Wil- 
braham Bootle. 

Rev. George Borlafe, Cafuiftical Proe 
feffor in Cambridge, to Mifs Harriot See 
rocold, 

Thomas Sotheby, Efq. Captain in his 
Majefty’s navy, to Mifs Sarah Antftey, 
youngeft daughter of Chriftopher Anftey, 
Efg. of Bath. 

Charles Mattendolce, Efq. to Mifs Hur- 
rell, of Foxton, Cambridgethire. 

Chambrey Brabazon Ponfonby, Efq. 
Member in the Irifh Parliament for Dun- 
garvan, to Lady Harriot Taylor, eldett 
daughter to the Earl of Beétive. 

William Carlyon Hughes, Efq. of the 
Royal Fufiliers, to Mifs Jenks, of Great 
George-ftreet. 

Lucena, Efq. to Mifs Mary Ann 
Lancafter, daughter of Jofeph Lancafters 
Efg. of Hampitead. 

Charles Morton, M, D. principal libra« 
rian of the Mufeum, to Mifs Pratt, eldeft 
daughter of Jofeph Pratt, Efq. of Cabra 
Caftle, in the kingdom of Ireland. 

Richard Lee, Efq. of Lombard-ftreet, 
banker, to Mifs Smith, of Finchley. — 

Rev. John Cleaver Banks, of Nunnings 
ton, Yorkthire, to Mifs Elizabeth Rhode, 
of Weft Wickham. a 

Mr. John Lloyd, of che Eaft India- 
houfe, to Mifs Sophia Dayrell, deaghhe 
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ofthe late Marmaduke Dayrell, Efq. of 
Camps, in Cambridgehhire. 

Rev. Mr. Pace, to Mifs Pye, of Wal- 
worth. 

Robert Wynne, Efq. Member of Par- 
jiament for the borough of Sligo, to 
Mifs Elizabeth Singleton, daughter of 
$ydey Singleton, Efg. of Dublin. 

William Nicholls, Efg. to Mifs Ruffel, 
niece to the late Sir Peter Leicefter, of 
Tabley, Bart. 

Captain J. Lucas, to Mifs C. Abrams. 

Rev. William French, of Bow, Middle- 
fex, to Mifs Amelia Farrer. 

Licutenant George Green, of the ma- 
rines, to Mifs Cranfton, of Eaft-Court, 
Eaft Grinftead, Suffex. 

William Cleo, Efq. of the Prince of 
Wales’s Houfhold, to Mifs Hauden, of 
St. James’s place. 

Robert Knight, of Barrills, Warwick- 
hire, Efq. to the Hon. Mils F. Dormer, 

oungeft daughter of the Right Hen. 
Lord Dormer 

Thomas Mure, of Warrifton, Efq. to 
Mifs Boyle, eldeft daughter of the Hon. 
Patrick Boyle, of Showalton,. 

Jofeph Shrimpton, Efq. of Bedford- 
{quare, to Mifs Ewer, of Clapham. 

Dr. Malcolm M‘Queen, of Norwich, 
to Mifs Potter, of Harley-ftreet. 

Henry Jermyn, Efg. of Lincoln’s-Inn, 
to Mrs. Douglas, of Thornhaugh-ftreet, 
Bedford-fquare, widow of Thomas Doug- 
las, Efq. 

Nicholas Roundell Toke, Efq. eldeft 
fon of John Toke, Efg. of Godington in 
Kent, to Mifs Anna Maria Wrey, young- 
eft daughter of the late, and fifter of the 
prefent Sir Bourchier Wrey. Bart. of Ta- 
viftock. 

Jerome William Knapp, of the Middle 
Temple, Efq.to Mifs Robinfon, of Har- 
par-ftreet, Red Lion Square. 

Rev, Dr. Somers of Charlotte Street, to 
Mrs, Newton of Taviftock Street, Bed ford- 
Square 

Richard Weeks, Efq,to Mrs Hill, wi- 
dow of the late Thomas Hill, Eiq. of 
Twickenham. 

Thomas Ferrers, Efq. of Whitechapel, 
to Mifs Gilbert, daughter of William Gil- 
bert, Efg. of Newport, Ifle of Wight. 

John Llewelyn, Ejq. of Glamorganhhire, 
to Mifs Goring, only daughter of Charles 
Goring, Efq. 

Robert Anftie, Efq. Captain in his Ma- 
jefty’s -goth regiment of Light Dragoons, 
to Mrs. Light, widow of the late William 
Light, Efq. of Madras, ! 

Benjamin Cherry, Efq. eldeft fon of the 
Jate Alderman Cherry, of Hertford, to 
Mifs Frances Orme. 

William Davis, Efq. of Craven Hill, up- 
wards of 70, to Mifs Davis, of High Houle 
Boarding School, Paddington, aged 47. 
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Ralph Dodfworth, Efq, an Alderman 
of York, to Mrs. Wharton, reli& of the 
late Chriftopher Wharton, Efq 

Captain John Marjoribanks, of the firk 
regiment of Foot Guards, to Mifs Ailifon 
Ramlay, eldeft daughter of William Rame 
fay, Efg. banker, of Edinburgh, 

Charles Smith, of Bromley, Middle- 
fex, Efq, to Mifs Sufannah Devall, daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Devail, of St. Mary le 
Bonne. 

D°E 3 

At her houfe, in Spa Fields, the Right 
Hon. the ‘ euntefs of. Montingien, 

Sir Gerard Vanneck, of Heaveningham 
Hall, in the county ef Suffolk, 

At Rippon, Bartholomew Rymer, aged 
100 years; he was game-keeper to Sir 
Bellingham: Graham, of Norton Conyers, 
Bart. and fhot game flying in his goth 
year. 

Mr. James Barbut, late of the Bank, 
and author of feveral approved publicae 
tions in Natural Hiftory. 

Mifs:Graves, at her uncle’s, Mr. Ifaae 
Smith’s, houfe, Field-grove, Edmonton. 

Thomas Adderley, Efg. Member in the 
= Parliament for the borough of Ban- 

on. 

Mrs. Sufannah Roberts, of Southgate, 
Middlefex, widow, aged 67 years. 

Mr. Roger Curtis, an eminent farmer, 
of Downton, in Wilthhire; amd father of 
Captain Sir Roger Curtis. 

At Gofport, Captain Edward Shepherd, 
of the royal navy. 

Mr, John Wilkes, fon of Mr. Heaton 
Wilkes. 

Lieutenant Colonel David Muirhead, 
late of the Eaft-India Company’s fer- 
vice. 

Rev. Dr. James Gillefpie, Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s, and 
one of his Majefty’s chaplains in ordinary 
for Scotland. 

Inthe 57th year of her age, Mrs. Jane 
Berthon, widow of the late Paul Berthon, 
Efq. of Lifbon, merchant. 

At Altona, William Hutchinfon, Efq, 
merchant, of that place 

Aged 75, Mrs. Street, reli& of Mr. 
George Street, late of Bucklerfbury. 

At Keith, in Eaft Lothian, Lieutenante 
Colonel Hepburn. 

Rev. Rowland Duer, chaplain to the 
Lord Bifhop of Lincoln, and brother-ine 
law to Mr. Rofe, of the Treafury. 

Mrs. Margaret Rofe, widow of the late 
Rev. Mr. James Hay, of the Epifcopal 
church, Inverne's. 

In the 72d year of her age, Mrs. Chale 
mers, reli&t of the late Mr, Chalmers, 
printer, Aberdeen. 

Mifs Eliza Haffel Wilfon, daughter of 
John Wilfon, Efg, late of George-Town, 
South Carolina. 

Mafter 
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Mafter Samuel Harcourt Boys, aged 
thirteen years, eldeft fon of William Boys, 
Efq. of Wigfell, Suffex. 

John Crofbie, Efq. one of the fenior 
aldermen of Liverpool. 

William Conitable, Efq. of Burton, in 
Holdernefs. 

In the 81ft year of her age, greatly la- 
mented by her numerous relations and 
friends, the Right Hon. Lady Carpenter, 
widow of the grandfather of the prefent 
Earl of Tyrconnel, and mother to the 
Countefs of Egremont. 

* Mrs. Parry, wife of the Rey. William 
Parry, of Little Baddow. 

Milfs Sufanna James, fourth daughter of 
the late Mr. William James, banker. 

Rev. James Tatterfall, vicar of Tewkef- 
bury. 

At Tamerton, near Plymouth, Colonel 
Crabb, twenty-five years in the Hon. Eaft 
India Company’s fervice. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gurney, reli& of the 
late Mr, Henry Gurney, banker, of Nor- 
wich. 

Mrs: Gore, lady of the Deputy Lieute- 
nant of the Tower. 

In the twenty-fecond year of her age, 
Mifs Charlotte Sarah Hammond, one of 
the daughters of the late Leonard Ham- 
mond, Efq. and fifter to the Lady of the 
Right Hon, the Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons, 

In the ifland of Barbadoes, the Hon. 
Benjamin Nicolls, Chief Judge of the 
Common Pleas for the precin& of St. 
Michael, in the faid ifland. 

At Glafgow, Dr. Alexander Stevenfon, 
Profeflor of Medicine in the Univerfity 
there. 

Sir John Playters, of Sotterly, Suffolk, 
Bart. 

Mrs: Higby, aged upwards of 90 years; 
She retained her faculties to the laft hour 
of her life; and was mother, grand- 
mother, and great grandmother to 250 
children, 

At Wenvoe Caftle, in the county of 
Glamorgan, Peter Birt, Efq. 

At Rochefter, Mr. Alderman Taylor, 
who had twice ferved the office of mayor 
of that city. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Baron 
Gordon. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sophia Nefbitt, eldeft 
daughter of the late Robert Nefbitt, 
M.D 


Mrs. Amy Whitton Malpas, aged 69 
years, wife of Jofeph Malpas, Efq. of 
Chelfea. 

Crofby Nefbitt, Efq. formerly repre- 
fentative in parliament for the borough of 
Cavan. 

At Birr, in Ireland, the Hon. John Baron 
Dillon, junior cornet in the 7th (or Prin- 
cefs Royal's) dragoon guards. 

At Keatifh-Town, Job May, Efq. 
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At Putney, Edward Lewis, Efg. 

The Lady of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
of Coul, Bart. to whom he was married 
fixty years, 

Mrs. Mary Alder, at her houfe in Caro. 
line-ftreet, Bedford-fquare. 

At Gofport, Captain Taylor, of the 
royal navy 

In her’84th year, Mrs. Fladgate. 

Milfs Bolaine, niece to the Right Hon 
the Countefs of Denbigh. 

Mifs Lafcelles, eldeit daughter of Mi. 
chael Lafcelles, Efq. otf Salifbury-ftreet, 
Strand. 

In the Fleet-prifon, after a confinement 
of nine years, Clement Ives, Efq. formerly 
one of his Majefty’s juftices of the peace 
for the county of Norfolk. 

john Fielder, Efq. of Chiddingfold, in 
Surrey, in a fit of infanity, thot himfelf, 
The coroner’s inqueft brought in their 
verdi&, Lunacy. By his death an eftate 
of near 2000], a year devolves to his 
nephew, Mr. Stilwell, of Godalming. 

Nathanfel Turner, Efg. of Stoke Hall, 
near Ipf{wich, Suffolk. 

At Florence, the Hon. Mrs, Beckford, 
reliét of Peter Beckford, Efq ; and daugh. 
ter of the Right Hon, Lord Rivers, 

Mrs. Tarbutt, wife of George Tarbutt, 
Efq. of Gould-fquare, 

John Knox, Efq. of Waringsford, in 
the county of Down, Ireland, only bro- 
ther of the Right Hon. Lord Welles. 

At Mrs. Leigh’s, Broadwell, Gloucefter. 
fhire, Captain John Frodsham, of the 
royal navy; not lefs remarkable for his 
amiable manners and integrity of mim, 
than for his valour and conduét as an offi. 
cer, He was thirty-eight years in the fer- 
vice, had been in feven ations, and ex. 
perienced al] the dangerous and trying 
viciffitudes incident to his profeffion, 
without the good fortune of acquiring any 
advantage in return. He was promoted 
from the rank of lieutenant by Admiral 
Byron, in approbation of his conduét in 
negociating with Compte D’Eftaigne, 
when employed on a flag of truce; and 
to the rank of poft captain by Admiral 
Keppel, for his fignal and memorable ac- 
tion with the La Fée, a French frigate of 
36 guns, to which he gallantly oppofed 
the Aligator, a floop of 14 guns, for an 
hour and three quarters, til! his veffel was 
reduced toa wreck. This flight tribute is 
paid to him by one well acquainted with 
his virtues, and who was fincerely attach- 
ed to him for them, at a time when it 
can anfwer no other end, but to render 
juftice to a worthy charaéter, whofe mo- 
defty ever led him to conceal his own me- 
tits. He married Mifs Anne Leigh, fe- 
cond daughter of the Rev. Peter Leigh, 
of Lymm, in Chebhire, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Dr. Egerton Leigh, of an ancient 
family, of High Leigh, inthe fame —— 
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Mrs. Lockman, aged 84, widow of Mr. fquare, Middlefex, vidualler, Richard 
ohn Lockman, formerly Secretary tothe T aylor, of Manchefter, Lancafhire, fuftian- 
trl Herring Fifhery. manufacturer. William Moore, of Duke- 
{n her 75th year, at her houfe in Vere- ftreet, York-buildings, Middlefex, taylor. 
fireet, Cavendith-fquare, Mrs. Elizabeth Samuel Edwards, of Webber-ftreet, in 
Gore, aunt to Charles Orlando Gore, the parifh of St. George the Martyr, 


’ Efq. of Bruffels. Surry, bricklayer. William Lewis and 


Emma Elizabeth Proby, eldeft daugh- John Douglas, both of Liverpool, Lanca- 
ter of the Earl of Carysfort. {hire, joiners and copartners. William 
Mr. Obadiah Hulme, of Charter-houfe- Luth, of the city of New Sarum, Wilts, 
fquare, author of an Hiftorical Effay on Carpenter and joiner. James Mather, of 
the Englith Conftitution, and of feveral Ordfall, in the parith of Manchefter, 
other tracts. Lancafhire, dealer and chapman. Wil- 
At New York, North America, Poly- liam Horton, of Wolverhampton, Staf- 
carpus William Taylor, Efq. formerly an fordfhire, lronmonger. | Jofeph Burnett, 
Officer in his Majefty’s 57th regiment of Of Black-friars-road, in the parifh of 
foot. Chrift-church, Surry, _coal-merchant, 
Lady Egerton, reli€& of the late Sir James Cole Martin and George Akerman, 
Thomas Grey Egerton, Bart, and mother late of Cheapfide, in the city of London, 
of the Right Honourable Lord Grey de merchants and copartners. Edward Phi- 
Wilton. lips, late of the town of Monmouth, falt- 
Dr. Michael Morris, of Parliament- merchant, John Crocker, of Portfmouth, 
ftreet, late InfpeCtor-General and Phyfi- Hants, broker and undertaker. Samuel 
cian to his Majefty’s Forces in Ame- Harris, Bull-head-court, Newgate-fireet, 
rica. London, haberdafher. Thomas Turner, 
of Stafford, hoficr. William Clipfon, 
late of Dorrington-ftrect, Middlefex, but 
BANKRU PTS. now of Ludgate-hill, in the city of Lon- 
Thomas Durham, of Cockfpur-ftreet, don, dealer and chapman, Thomas Ba- 
Middlefex, bookfeller, Richard Shep- ker, the younger, late of Kingfton upon 
ley, of Wandfworth, Surry, dealer and Thames, diftiller, (but now a prifoner 
chapman. John Bromley, late purfer of in the King’s Bench prifon.) William 
the Earl of Oxford EafteIndiaman, but Kendall, late of Duke-ftreet, Manchefter- 
now of Lambeth, Surry, dealer and chap- {quare, dealer and chapman. Jacob Levy 
man. James Goodwin and Thomas Rod- Powell, of Gravel-lane, Houndfditch, in 
bard, late of Blackfriars, in the city of the city of London, glafs-manufaéturer. 
London, copartners and oilmen. Wil- William Wyllie, of Hart-ftreet, Bloomf- 
liam Minfter, of the city of Coventry, bury, Middlefex, taylor. William Pow- 
mercer, John Linftead, late of Wood- ers, of the Minories, London, linens 
bridge, Suffolk, merchant. John John- draper. William Piggin, of Bulwell, Not- 
fon, of Red-lion-paflage, Red-lion-fquare, tingham, butcher. James Lang, late.of 
Middlefex, hatter. William Lewis, of Bow-lane, Cheapfide, London, ‘merchant, 
Ludlow, Salop, cooper. Charles Rein- George Fowler, of Scotland-yard, Weft- 
hold Fofter and Henry Weils, of Liver- minfter, Middlefex, merchant. William 
pool, Lancafhire, merchants and copart- Sharp, the younger, now or late of Athby 
ners. Peter Crapp, late of the Caftle de la Zouch, Leicefterfhire, inn-keeper. 
Inn, Wood-ftreet, in the city of London, John James, of Tuglyn, Caraiganhhire, 
vidtualler, formerly of Plymouth, Devon- merchant. Hamlet Lowe, of Manchefter, 
fhire, brewer, but now of Greenfield- Lancafhire, au€tioneer. Jofhua Long, the 
ftreet, Whitechapel, Middlefex, dealer elder, and Jofhua Long, the younger, late 
and chapman. Samuel Fox, of Birming- of Cheapfide, London, grocers, con- 
ham, Warwickthire, dealer and chapman. feétioners, and copartners, (but now pri- 
Gerrard Guillod, of Oxendon-ftreet, in foners inthe Fleet prifon.) Thomas Bar 
the parifh of St. Martin in the Fields, ham, of Deal, Kent, grocer. james Al- 
Middlefex, coal merchant. Alexander Jen and Edward Allen, of the town of 
Gardiner, of Long-acre, Middlefex, fad- Poole, anchor-fmiths, ironmongers and 
ler. William Bailey, late of St. John- copartners. John Price, of Long acre, 
ftreet, Middicfex, bookfeller and fta- Middlefex, cheefemonger. William Gray, 
tioner, Ann Aldern, late of Swithin’s- of Nottingham, book{eller, Edward 
alley, near the Royal-Exchange, in the Bowbeer, of Church-lane, in the parith 
city of London, vintner. Edward Eggin- of St. Mary, Whitechapel, Middlefex, 
ton, of Turnmill-ftreet, in the parith of vittualler. William Crawley, of Fieet- 
St. James, Clerkenwell, Middlefex, vic- freet, in the city of London, tinman. 
tualler. William Lancafter, of Irifh- Joha Lucas, of York-ftveet, Coveat-gar- 
court, Whitechapel, Middlefex, brewer. den, Middlefex, linen-draper. Francis 
Thomas Roberts, late of Davies-ftreet, Prior, of Plymouth, Devonfhire, milliner 
ia the parifh of St. George, Hanover- and haberdafher, 
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“METEOROLOGICAL DIARY 
In Lonpon, for June, 1791. 
By Mr. W. Jonss, Optician, Hovaony, 
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